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ENDANGERED FLORIDIAN. . . . EVERGLADE Ki TICE 


Ithough the Everglade or ‘snail’ kite ranges throughout Central and 
South America, the unique Florida subspecies is found only in ex- 
treme south Florida. The distinctive slate grey-to-black male with 
white-banded tail and bright red base of bill and feet and less conspic- 
uous female and immature birds can be spotted characteristically flying 
slowly just above the sawgrass ‘glades. Artificial drainage of freshwater 
marshes has reduced the numbers of the kite’s near-exclusive food 
source. the apple snail, and with it, the kite. As a result, the 100 or so 
remaining birds are confined to a remnant of the original Everglades, 
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A cold, windy day doesn't stop these 
fishermen from trying Lake Jackson 


in Leon County while a cold weather 
bass brings a warm smile to Floyd 


McAlilister's face. 


a formula for hot action on a cold day 


Cold Weather Bass 


By GERALD R. HUNTER 
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T A PERSISTENT acceptance of the belief 
that the biggest bass are caught on still summer 
nights, using live bait. There’s an element of truth 
in this belief, but if you bank too heavily on it, you 
are bucking tremendous odds against boating that 
real trophy. 

Experience, and very recent scientific experi- 
ments have proven two fascinating things: First, 
most bass are caught by anglers who fish near 
submerged objects the bass like-to hang around, in 
a definite and narrow range of water temperatures 
in which the fish is most comfortable, in whatever 
depth range such temperatures exist. And second, 
almost all trophy-size bass are caught in cold, even 
bitterly cold, weather. You'll recall an earlier story 
of mine in this magazine noting how Jerry Brun- 
dage of Evergreen, Alabama, recently caught two 
14 pound bass in Lake Jackson on a bitter cold 
day in early March. In offering this prospectus 
on the catching of trophy-size largemouth 
black bass in cold weather I have confirmed 
my own experience by updated interviews with 
anglers who regularly outcatch all competi- 
tors. These include officers of formal bass clubs, 
guides and fishing camp operators. Their successes 
indicate, above all else, a remarkable agreement 
rather than a diversity of techniques. Adopt their 
methods and you are bound to tip the odds in your 
favor. 

With few exceptions the cold weather bass champ 
goes through a routine something like this: He ob- 
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tains a hydrographic map of the area to be fished 
(available from the U.S. Geological Survey, 1200 
South Eads St., Arlington, Va. 22202), hopefully 
marked in one-foot increments, although five-foot 
increments will help. Rather than tear into the 
area shotgun style, he selects a very small part of 
the lake or river and studies its features carefully. 
Being alert to sidestep any obvious fabrications or 
flat-footed lies, he then inquires of other anglers, or 
a marina operator if available, as to where, how 
and at what depth the bigger bass are currently 
being caught. From this vantage point he chooses a 
depth and an underwater structure most likely 
habitable by bass, at a temperature range as near 
70° as possible. In middle and south Florida finding 
such a temperature in winter is not much problem, 
but in northern Florida and the panhandle the 
water temperature is likely to be as low as 40°. If 
he cannot find water as warm as 70°, then he 
chooses the warmest place reachable. 

He does not fish until he reaches this spot, and 
when he reaches it he doesn’t go wandering around. 
The spot may be so small (as determined by his 
electronic temperature gauge) that two rubber or 
vinyl coated anchors are needed to hold his boat in 
precisely the right position. If the selected spot fails 

(continued on next page) 


Bill Trowell, holding fish, admires 
coldwater bass from Lake 

lamonia, just back from taxidermist. 
Author, right, shows spread of 
14-pounder'’s tail. 


Proto by Gerald FR, Hunter 


(continued from preceding page) 
to produce, he goes directly to another place the 
characteristics of which meet the same criteria. He 
will try these spots several times during the day for 
he knows that, sooner or later, he will take bass 
under these conditions. 

Why must we fish differently (in upper Florida) 
during cold weather? A brief review. 

A primary consideration should be the safety of 
the fisherman, a point emphasized by Jack Win- 
gate, operator of Lunker Lodge on Lake Seminole 
in extreme north Florida. Jack noted that in the 
brief history of that lake, 70 persons have drowned, 
almost all of them as a result of carelessness or 
ignorance. Most of these tragedies would not have 
occurred if the boaters had worn shoes and clothing 
that could be shed rapidly in the water, had worn 
some flotation device, if they had carried on their 
person a flare gun, if they had made certain their 
motor could not be started except while in neutral, 
and if they had let someone know where they'd be 
and when they planned to return. 

Safety precautions having been taken, remember 
this: a bass is a cold-blooded creature; it has no 
eyelids; and it is very shortsighted. The bass cannot 
turn on an air conditioner or light up a heater; she 
(all trophy size bass are females) can only move to 
where the water temperature is endurable and 
where the glare of too-bright light doesn’t interfere 
with her vision. 

In addition to staying at a level where the water 
temperature is survivable, she also will be too 
sluggish to feed or even to move unless that temp- 
erature is in the 68°- 72° range. Below this, her 


metabolism slows very rapidly. I am sure that no 
large bass will feed in water colder than 50°, no 
bass of any size in less than 40°, and in all lower 
ranges its feeding will be marked by low appetites, 
by accepting only the smaller lures, and by taking 
these lures only when no chase in necessary. Their 
lack of eyelids also means the bass will not feed, 
unless of dire necessity, where the light is bright. 

Bluntly, you will catch few really big bass unless 
you fish in a very precise spot where the water 
temperature is conducive to feeding, and where the 
rays of light are of comfortably low intensity. Re- 
member also, Solunar tables do work (other condi- 
tions being favorable) and your better catches will 
come during or near the published feeding periods. 

Generally speaking there are four water condi- 
tions in Florida during extreme cold weather. In 
shallow lakes and ponds virtually all the water will 
reach the same temperature, and if this goes much 
below 50° you had better go hunting or watch a ball 
game. In freeflowing Florida rivers such as the 
Chipola, Withlachoochee, Oklawaha and St. Johns 
the temperature will always be warm enough for 
feeding. In landlocked lakes, like the larger, deeper 
ones in central Florida, the water will stratify to 
some extent. In streamfed lakes like Seminole and 
Talquin you'll run into all sorts of temperature 
situations. Also, sunlight will warm transparent 
water much faster than murky, so that even on cold 
days you may get results from noon to midafter- 
noon in clear water. 

So the first thing you must do, as a serious cold 
water seeker of really big bass, is to equip your 
boat with a depth finder and a temperature gauge. 
In waters of any nature where the surface tempera- 
ture is below 68° you will want to fish the warmest 
spots, layers or holes you can find. In the absence of 
more desirable conditions you will fish the deepest 
holes and dropoffs where there are underwater 
structures such as sunken boats, stumps, old 
broken roadbeds and so on. Big bass never choose to 
lie on a flat, exposed bottom. 

A very narrow choice of lures for these coldwater 
big bass is used by virtually all the real experts. 
They are small lures, and they are fished as slowly 
as human self discipline can endure. The big bass 
in cold water will not chase a lure and will not 
even suck one in unless it is put almost directly 
into her mouth. 

Lures most popular with proven trophy winners 
are the Catch-Em-Quick notchback worm, the 
translucent blue plastic worm in short lengths, the 
new bubble-making plastic worms, and the Little 
George in pear! finish. Judge Tom Kennon of Live 
Oak fishes for nothing but bass, and he fishes with 
nothing except plastic worms, which he buys 100 at 
a time; his two sons, early elementary school stu- 
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dents, already are catching bass in the 8 to 10 
pound class. The worm is moved slowly along the 
bottom only an inch at a time. The Little George is 
jigged straight up and down from the bottom to 
about two feet above it, very deliberately. 

The next two favorites are the Daredevle Imp 
#204 in crystal, and the hammered metal Hopkins 
Spoon in teardrop design. 

Some examples with which I am familiar include 
the taking of Lake Seminole’s alltime record bass, a 
16 lb. 4 oz. lunker, landed in the dead of winter on 
a Notchback; the landing, by two parties fishing in 
mid-February and within sight of one another, a 
total of 120 bass weighing up to 9 pounds each, on 
Daredevle Imps; and the limiting out, three days in 
a row, by two friends who jigged Little Georges off 
the bottom during last winter’s coldest week. 

Exceptions occur in Miccosukee, Iamonia and 
Jackson and certain other shallow lakes. One 84 
year old lady I know likes to mix her bassing with 
duck shooting on Miccosukee. At noon, when the 
water surface (on sunny days) has warmed some- 
what, she snags some very big bass by dropping a 
small Hawaiian Wiggler on to a dead lilypad, then 
letting it plunk off gently into the water. She has a 
nephew who chooses a brokenback Creek Chub 
crippled minnow or Dalton Special. He lets the lure 
lie until it nearly rots, then just rocks it gently. 


Photo by William Greer 
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Another exception comes where a freeflowing 
tributary enters the murky water of a lake. Here, a 
Hellbender dropped into the dropoff in the clear, 
relatively warm water, and reeled just as fast as 
possible from the clear water to the murky, often 
works. This speedy exception makes the bass want 
to nab the lure before it escapes into the cold murk. 

In summary, six critical factors influence catch- 
ing really big coldwater bass: The biggest bass are 
caught in deep holes or in warmer water, in sub- 
dued light, in the last three quarters of the moon, 
during Solunar feeding periods, on small, slowly 
fished lures, while nobody is kicking the sides of a 
metal boat! @ 


Although not what you might call a 
typical stringer, bass such as these are 
often caught while fishing in cold water 
using the proper methods. 


strange 
new 


science— 


BIONICS 


By ROSS PHARES 


LITTLE BROWN BAT Photo by Leonard Lee Rue Ilt 


T MAY SURPRISE YOU to know how many useful 

things we have learned from the lower animals to 
improve the world we live in. And we are still 
learning—more and faster than ever before. 

If you see clearer pictures on your new television 
set than on the first one you saw, you can thank the 
horseshoe crab. Scientists found that cells of this 
crab’s eye can dim, or cut off. Thus the cells around 
those seeing a needed object hold back. This allows 
the image in focus to be “brighter” by contrast. En- 
gineers applied the crab’s-eye way of seeing and 
developed a sharper image for our television 
screens. 

If you have flown in an airplane, you benefited 
from what man has learned from flying creatures 
such as birds, insects, and bats. From them man 


learned about wingspread, wing surface, design, 
weight-to-area ratio, and power. 

If your pilot knew exactly how fast he was travel- 
ing over the ground, he was using a method 
adopted from the beetle, Chlorophanus viridis. This 
beetle measures its speed by the time it takes for 
an object to move from one part of its compound eye 
to another. So researchers copied the beetle by put- 
ting a photocell in the nose of an airplane and 
another in its tail and connected both to a com- 
puter. This resulted in what is believed to be the 
first reliable device for telling the true ground 
speed of an airplane. 

You may have wondered why you have to pull so 
hard on an oar to make a boat move on water. Pres- 
sure and resulting friction of the water grabs your 
boat and resists your movement. Scientists studied 
dolphins and decided they could not have as much 
drag as your boat and still glide through water 
with such ease and grace. They studied the 
animal’s skin, copied its design, and came up with 
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an imitation rubber coating that reduces drag on 
small underwater objects as much as 50 per cent. 

We can feel safer behind our national defense be- 
cause of what our military people have adopted 
from lower animals. They learned about radar and 
sonar from echo-making-and-receiving bats and 
dolphins. They studied the use of heat sensing or- 
gans in the heads of rattlesnakes which can sense 
temperature changes on the surface of as little as 
0.001° C., and got the idea for anti-missiles such as 
the Sidewinder that seeks out targets by heat sens- 
ing. 

Many simple benefits were learned from animals. 
Rubber flippers used by human swimmers were 
adopted from frogs, seals and other expert animal 
swimmers, 

Primitive man learned many useful things from 
the animals. Most of them had millions of years of 
experience before man came along. Man took ad- 
vantage of nature's striving for perfection, and 
saved a lot of time by copying the animals instead 
of trying to be original. He found beavers building 
efficient dams. Turtles and armadillos were wear- 
ing armor for protection. Tailor birds were using 
needle and thread in building nests. Wasps were 
making paper from wood pulp. Water spiders were 
making diving bells of bubbles and living under 
water in them. 

So much effort has been given to this special 
study of animals in modern times that about 1960 
it was given a name all its own. It is called bionics. 
It means the copying of nature’s method of getting 
a job done. Scientists are now especially interested 
in adopting principles that will improve our na- 
tional defense, health, life and travel in outer 
space, and manufacturing products better and 
faster, 

If they can find out from the albatross the secret 
of how it uses a filter in its nostrils to separate 
the salt from sea water they can raise the stan- 
dard of living in many underdeveloped countries by 


BULL FROG 


Photo by Lovett Williams 
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providing them fresh water from the sea to raise 
crops for food. 

The Navy is trying to find out how fish gills ex- 
tract oxygen from water. If they do, frogmen will 
not have to carry heavy, cumbersome oxygen tanks 
when swimming under water. And submarines will 
be able to travel greater distances under water 
without surfacing. 

Doctors want to know the mysterious healing 
process of a frog’s optic nerve. This connection from 
eye to brain has almost half a million nerve fibers. 
Yet when this nerve is cut in two, and then placed 
back together, all the half million fibers join back 
to the same ones they were disjoined from. Or at 
least the effect is the same. It’s like cutting a tele- 
phone trunk line with a half million wires in it, and 
then getting it back together so that not a single 
wrong number is called. 

Energy producers are studying the electric eel to 
find out how it produces so much electricity with so 
little equipment. It may be the most efficient 
“dynamo” on earth. They want to know how the 
firefly produces light without the extra expense of 
making the usually accompanying heat. When the 
power companies find out these answers, our light 
bills should go down. 

Space scientists are studying animal hibernation 
to find principles they can apply to man that might 
enable him to make longer voyages through space 
than is now possible. 

Doubtless, researchers will, in time, discover 
these secrets from the lower animals, and many 
many, more that we have not even thought 
of yet! @ 


HORSESHOE CRAB 


Photo by Gene Smith 


A Mixed Creel 


A few words on “limitations,” bait selection and methods of delivery—which 


are applicable to fly fishermen, plugcasters and outdoor writers alike 


NY SPORT FISHERMAN handicaps himself, 

whether it’s because of legal restrictions or his 
own personal code. I nearly said “code of ethics” 
but maybe “ethics” isn’t a good word here because 
some highly ethical methods are disapproved of by 
some fisherman. 

A private code of your own is fun sometimes. For 
example, I have used nothing but artificial lures for 
freshwater fishing for a long while, even though I 
know there are bait fishermen who are more skilled 
and scientific than I am—and often catch a heck of 
a lot more fish. I'm certainly no better than they 
are and there are some of them who actually feel a 
user of artificials is being helped by some unseen 
manufacturer whereas the bait fisherman is “on his 
own.” Unless he catches and kills too many fish, I 
have no quarrel with anybody. 

With that as an extenuating prelude I’d like to 
tell of some pleasant snobbery here and there in the 
angling world. If it makes you sore maybe you have 
a sort of reverse snobbery yourself. 

Undoubtedly there’s more persnickity line draw- 
ing in freshwater trout fishing than anywhere else. 
I was almost thrown out of a boat one year when I 
decided to do some baitcasting for trout in a river. 
One accompanying fly fisherman not only felt a 
casting rod was on a level with dynamite but obvi- 
ously feared some of his friends might see him as- 
sociating with a heretic. 

Some fly fishermen will not cast until they have 
seen a trout rise. If the trout never come to the 
surface they never wet their leaders. That’s not too 
far from a cult of school bass fishermen which used 
to operate on the St. Johns River. They didn’t be- 
lieve in “blind” casting when no fish showed. 

Last summer I got my comeuppance when I was 
describing an artificial fly to an expert. The fly, 
which had performed very well on freshwater trout, 
involved the use of a tiny scrap of cork to make the 
body solid and high floating. Just as I finished 
diagramming the thing on a paper napkin I noted 
my friend wasn’t paying attention. 

“It may seem snobbish,” he said, “but I never use 
any fly made of anything but hair, feathers or other 
soft materials. No offense.” 

My ears burned a little so I wiped my chin with 
the napkin and changed the subject. Maybe I had 
egg on my face. 

There are other fishermen who insist on a certain 


FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


kind of tackle, such as fly gear, but will extend it to 
the fullest. Last summer I saw a demonstration of 
fly fishing for bass in which the fisherman used 
things that would be too bulky for some light spin- 
ning rods. 

A long time ago when plastic worm fishermen 
were making my fly rod look as useless as a vault- 
ing pole I tied on a plastic worm and with mighty 
effort learned that a bass didn’t care what kind of 
rod was on the other end. The fellow giving the 
demonstration not only cast plastic worms with a 
heavy fly rod but went so far as to attach a plastic 
worm to a small spinnerbait and throw that. With 
long practice he’d learned to do a pretty good job 
although his form wasn’t exactly classic and his 
boat rocked as he delivered. The crowd around the 
casting pool was impressed although he probably 
didn’t gain many converts. 

Then he came up with a “hair bug” the size of 
things I have seen caught in opossum traps. It 
splatted and sloshed and I have no doubt it was 
beloved by some of the larger bass although smaller 
ones probably sought the nearest undercut bank. I 
am not making fun of the man, who was a master 
caster, although I feel he was stretching the fly 
rod business. 

For that matter, the use of a leadcore line for 
very deep fishing with a fly rod is a sort of invasion 
of spinning and plugging fields. A leadcore line is 
tough to cast and I lost the tip of one ear on my first 
attempt but more power to those who want to get 
away down there and still keep their reels behind 
their hands. Another fly fishing extension is cast- 
ing to big saltwater fish that have been teased with 
trolling and/or casting lures until they are along- 
side and ready to grab anything that moves and 
shines. 

Plug casting with turning spools has revived re- 
markably with the production of new and faster 
reels but there was a time when spinfishermen got 
a bit one way about their method. I found them 


Fly fishermen, pleasant snobs that they 
are, have definite ideas as to how the sport 
should be conducted. To most, the process 
of fishing is at least as important as the 
end result, the catch. 
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using stiff rods and heavy line that sounded like a 
roll of telephone wire as it whipped off the spool. 
Some of the fish taken on spinning tackle were 
being horsed with heavier gear than the plug- 
casters were using—and it was considerably harder 
work. 

And I was guilty of trying to cast spinning lures 
with plugging rods that were too stiff for the job. 
No wet-eared spinfisherman was going to show up 
an old plugcaster like me! I finally found that there 
was no real pain connected to use of spinning tackle 
and that it was no more disgraceful than inside 
plumbing or electric lights. 

Until recently when the tournament bass fisher- 
men showed the way, there were plug casters who 
felt using both hands on a rod was in the category 
of eating with a Bowie knife at a Rotary luncheon. 
Now many of the worm rods are made for it and 
I’ve heard of no one being struck by a lightning bolt 
for doing it. 

Although trolling can be a complex combination 
of boat handling, navigation, bottom study and lure 
savvy, there are many fishermen who decline any 
sport that doesn’t include casting. Part of that 
comes from the belief that the guy holding the trol- 
ling rod does only that and the real fishing is done 
by the man at the wheel. Along that line I know 
several deepwater trollers who seldom touch a rod 
themselves, getting their kicks from presenting the 
baits to the fish for somebody else. 


Photo by Charles Anderson 
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The systems of records kept by national organiza- 
tions have created a class of competitive anglers 
who feel that line test is nearly the sole mea- 
surement of accomplishment. For lack of a better 
name, I call these people “fish fighters” and I am 
quite aware that many of them wear their record- 
seeking hats only part of the time and are likely to 
hook a bass or a grouper with a line of uncertain 
test now and then. 

At one time the line-test thing was a bit unfair to 
some fishermen who displayed different forms of 
skill in their catches. For example, a guy who 
landed a 100-pound tarpon on a light casting rod, 
whatever the line test, was disqualified from IGFA 
competition if he used a multi-hooked lure. Catch- 
ing such a fish from the bottom on a dead mullet 
was quite acceptable. That’s only an example. More 
recent IGFA regulations have given the caster a 
better break. 

Good fishermen are an assortment of specialists 
and some of their codes are a little strange but 
that’s what makes the game what it is. 


BOATS FOR THE FLORIDA KEYS FLATS and similar 
waters are among the most interesting designs seen 
anywhere for hardly any craft has so many difficult 
standards to meet. The hull must draw very little 
water whether planing, idling or being poled, it 
must be seaworthy enough for the rough water 
found between flats, it must be poled with reason- 
able ease and it must have room for two or more 
excited anglers to flail with abandon. 

Despite a sometimes-voiced opinion that there is 
no such boat, there have been a number that came 
pretty close. 

Some topnotch guides handle the situation with 
two boats—a cruiser for crossing the deep water 
and a towed lightweight skiff for the actual fishing. 
At one time the towed skiff was generally a simple 
plywood affair with a flat or nearly flat bottom. 

But most fishermen want to get by with one 
boat and the guides and anglers began competing 
for comfort. In recent years they have gone to big 
boats with plenty of vee and often taking lots of 
expensive outboard power. Poling some of the finest 
and most expensive of these outboards has become 
a test of strength and balance. 

Now they are moving in another direction and 
there are rumors of new materials that can be 
lighter than fiberglass and still do the job. They’re 
talking again of 50 to 75 horsepower for thin water. 
The old-fashioned bass boat with nearly flat bottom 
at the stern and plenty of length is hard to beat 
when on the flats themselves but is considered a 
poor choice in heavy seas. I’ve thought that the new 
high-performance bass rigs might be a good com- 
promise and you'll see more and more of them in 
the salt. 

(continued on next page) 


(continued from preceding page) 

I was talking to a flats fisherman the other day 
and he is planning a new boat (they always are). 

“The main thing,” he said, “is to have it light, 
easily poled and roomy but still do at least 50 miles 
an hour between fishing spots.” 

I want to see that and I have no doubt it’s forth- 
coming eventually. 


FISHERMEN ARE READERS but just what they want 
to read about has caused many an editor to lose his 
job, make a bundle or have a nervous breakdown. 
Letters to editors are often violently partisan. 

The main disagreement is between the how-to- 
do-it fans and the story lovers and until he vents 
his opinions you’d never guess which a given 
fisherman prefers. 

There used to be a formula for fishing articles. 
You began with the description of a hooked fish 
with “gaping mouth,’ “crashing jumps,” and 
“screaming runs.” All strikes nearly “tore the rod 
from my hands” and most of the escapes were re- 
cord breakers. Now in with this drama you were 
supposed to inject a little how-to for the beginning 
fisherman, or even the veteran, in hope that you 
could tell him how to fill his stringer and avoid 
falling out of the boat. The how-to was supposed to 
be sneaky in the belief that it must slide in with 
“entertainment.” 

Then came a demand for more instruction and 
the careful balance between the story and the facts 
caused editors and writers to scream at each other. 

Of late some of the most successful magazines 
have specialized in how-to and there’s no question 
that a careful reader could learn more than anyone 
could absorb in a lifetime of fishing. The writer of 
how-to material, however, is faced with the neces- 
sity of producing a “breakthrough.” The “break- 
throughs” have ranged from fast reeling to slow 
reeling and from fluorescent lures to those with all 
the paint scraped off. 

Readers comment that if they want fiction they’d 
rather read whodunit or that if they want tackle 
facts they'll read catalogs. I don’t know how many 
outdoor editors there are today but most of them 
worry a lot. 


THE AMERICAN SHAD plays more roles than an 
actor in an old-time tent show. In Florida, espe- 
cially on the St. Johns River where he is most pub- 
licized, he is generally caught by trolling. Up the 
East Coast of the U.S. he is primarily a fly fish and 
there’s a great deal of fly fishing on the Pacific 


Migrating upstream to spawn during winter 


months, the American shad provides fine 
fishing for St. Johns River anglers. 
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Coast too. A fly rod gets laughs on the St. Johns, 
even though it’s often quite effective. 

It’s the same fish, even though the shad usually 
spawns once and dies in Florida, whereas it returns 
more than once to its home river farther up the 
coast. 

There are many good shad fishing spots that hold 
up year after year in southern rivers but get very 
little attention. Shad fishermen tend to be social 
types, schooling up in some famous areas and being 
reluctant to scout for new waters. A successful 
fisherman has a hard time hiding from the public 
unless he goes a long way from the processions of 
trollers. 

The unusual selectivity of the shad when it 
comes to lures or flies contributes to the mystery of 
new locations. The prospector may troll or cast over 
a great deal of water, decide the fish aren’t there 
and give up when he’s simply using the wrong lure. 

It’s true that shad concentrations can generally 
be located by rolling or “washing” fish but they 
don’t always show on top, even when in a receptive 
mood. 

It’s difficult to judge the size of the annual shad 
run for water conditions may cause it to concen- 
trate in new places from year to year. Concentra- 
tions on the St. Johns, for example, are generally 
engaged in spawning although upstream travelers 
are the main targets in some other waters. 

And many temporarily successful shad lures are 
the result of luck rather than science. Sorry about 
that. @ 


Florida Department of Commerce Photo 
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CRESTED FLYCATCHER at nest box 


ATE JANUARY. The temperature is in the 

40s and the “60 percent chance of rain” has 
been streaking the window all morning. You've 
read everything in the house and are too restless to 
watch TV, yet the prospect of going out in that 
weather doesn’t appeal to even a duck hunter. 

If you’re one who believes that time on your 
hands is for the birds, so be it—build a bird house. 
It’s a perfect rainy day project and, if built now, it 
can be put in place in time to be used this spring. 

A good nest box for either birds or squirrels is not 
hard to build and can be constructed from scraps of 
wood or other materials. In fact, the best boxes are 
often built from rough lumber, gourds or sections of 
hollow trees. 

Although Florida is best known for its winter 
bird population, it is also the nesting location for 
numerous species. Many of these are “hole nesters” 
which seek hollow trees or other cavities and read- 
ily colonize artificial structures. 

Most species of birds are fairly choosy when 
selecting a nest site. They look for a safe location 
which is sheltered from direct sunlight, yet not too 
dark. Certain rules of thumb should be followed 
when building and placing a nest box which will 
increase your chances of attracting a nesting pair. 


Heat Protection 


In Florida especially, overheating poses a threat 
to nestlings hatched in bird boxes. Build your box 
with small vent holes near the top and if the box is 
to be placed in direct sunlight, as would a mar- 
tin house, paint it white and construct a double roof 
for insulation. 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 
Accessibility 


Build your bird house with a removable panel so 
that the box can be readily cleaned once each year. 
When placing the box, be sure to put it in a loca- 
tion where you can easily reach it for cleaning 
and repair. 


Entrance Holes 


As a rule, birds and squirrels like entrance holes 
placed high on the box. If your construction mate- 
rial is smooth, you might want to line the panel 
below the entrance hole with a rough material such 
as hardware cloth or bark if the box is to be used 
for wood ducks or squirrels. 


Most Common Reasons For Non-use 


e Entrance holes too small. Care should be taken 
to determine the entry hole size favored by the 
birds you wish to attract. 

e Boxes placed in dense growth. Although some 
birds are shy and seek dense vegetation for nest 
sites, most favor a shady but relatively open situa- 
tion. 

e Vulnerability to predators. Above all, you don’t 
want your bird house to become a lunch box for 
predators. In Florida, the most common predators 
are house cats, raccoons and rat snakes, all excel- 
lent climbers. Most predators can be discouraged by 
placing a metal guard on the support pole or tree, 
by suspending the box by a wire or even by placing 
the box over water. 

(continued on next page) 
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PURPLE MARTIN HOUSE 


In Florida, martin houses are the most popular and 
probably the more successful nest boxes. The clannish 
purple martins favor communal living and seek a multi- 
unit house placed on a tall pole in a yard or clearing. 
Like most birds, martins are not only entertaining, but 
are also beneficial because they eat large numbers of 
insects. 


GUIDE BLOCKS SCREENED 
(continued from preceding page) VENTILATOR 
HOLE 
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Purple martin houses come in about as many 
styles and shapes as there are martin house build- 
ers, A good design is the “add-on” house shown 
at left, which allows for expansion if so desired. 
Be sure to properly ventilate the house and to 
paint it white to protect the eggs and young birds 
from overheating. Martins enjoy circling in the 
vicinity of their house. Place the nest box in the 
open and they will reward you by consuming large 
numbers of insects nearby. 

A traditional yet easy to build martin house is 
made from a gourd hung with others on tall poles 
(lower left), These structures are said to have been 
used by Indians who also recognized the pest con- 
trol value of martins and housed them near their 
fields. At any rate, gourd houses will lend a nos- 
talgic touch to your back yard as well as provide 
excellent quarters for martin families. Functional 
but much less attractive houses may be similarly 
constructed from plastic milk jugs or bleach bot- 
tles. 

The chart below lists most Florida hole-nesting 
birds and will be helpful in designing and placing 
your nest box with a particular species in mind. If 
you need additional information, check with your 
library or local Audubon Society chapter. 


pe 
(continued on next page) FACTORY MADE METAL MARTIN HOUSE Gene Smith 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BIRD HOUSES 


BLUEBIRD 

TITMOUSE 

NUTHATCH 

CAROLINA WREN 

CRESTED FLYCATCHER 
FLICKER 

RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 
DOWNY WOODPECKER 
PURPLE MARTIN 

SCREECH OWL 


BARN OWL 


SPARROW HAWK 


WOOD DUCK 
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PREDATOR GUARDS 


Predation, always a critical problem for nesting birds, 
| can be minimized by making boxes inacessible to most 
i predators. An effective method is to place a cone-shaped 
' metal guard on the support pole or tree (see diagram) as 
described in Wildlife Leaflet 510, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. The guard may be cut from a 
3- by 3-ft. sheet of galvanized metal, cutting along the solid 
lines of the diagram and overlapped to the dotted lines, An- 
other way to protect the nest is to invert a 5-gallon pail 
over the end of the pole. 
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SIDE VIEW CUT 
AWAY TO SHOW 
MOUNTING BLOCK 


SHARP POINTED NAILS 


ee 


HOMEMADE COMPASS FOR 
SCRIBING METAL 


WOOD DUCK 
BOX 


Woodies use nest boxes readily, and 
seem to prefer those built of hollow 
logs or rough-cut lumber. Unlike the 
young of most birds, the ducklings 
must leave the nest immediately in or- 
der to survive. If smooth building ma- 
terial is used, roughen the inside of the 
panel below the entrance hole so the 
hatchlings can climb out. They’ll take 
care of the rest. 

Placing the box over water will of- 
fer better protection from predators 
and will insure the hatchlings of pro- 
tective cover when they leave the nest. 


USE 3 
WOODEN 
MOUNTING 
BLOCKS 


Z 


DRILL PILOT HOLE 
FOR NAILING BLOCK 


TO POST 
NAIL GUARD 


IN PLACE 


%" ROUND 
HEAD STOVE 
BOLTS OR 
METAL SCREWS 
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FOR DIMENSIONS 
CHECK CHART ON 
PAGE 13. 


ALY ANLAVAL UGS) 
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TUFTED TITMOUSE Wallace Hughes BLUEBIRDS LIKE 
THIS BOX WITH 


THE HINGED ROOF 


BASIC SMALL BIRD NEST BOX 


Small birds such as wrens, nuthatches and bluebirds will most likely be the tenants of your nest box. You may find 
it necessary, however, to discourage English sparrows and starlings which are likely to take over the box, driving away 
the more desirable birds. A favorite box of both builders and birds is the one shown above. Although this nest box is 
used primarily by small birds, its dimensions can be changed to accommodate almost any hole-nesting bird—or squirrel. 
Rough, unpainted lumber is the best material, but you may want to paint the house white if it is to be placed in an 
open area. For best results, build the house for a particular species and with a suitable location in mind. Using the chart 
on page _, determine the “floor plan” of the house and scale the roof and walls accordingly. The chart may also be used 
to decide the height at which the box should be placed. 


(continued on next page) 


METAL STRIP 


RECTANGULAR 
ENTRANCE 


The wren house is a traditional 
and easy to build bird house. It, 
too, can be modified for different 
kinds of birds by following the di- 
mensions in the table. This illustra- 
tion shows a sliding floor for easy 
cleaning, but a hinged roof panel 
will do as well. The slit entrance is 
favored by wrens and the metal 
strip on the roof keeps out the rain. 


WREN HOUSE 


DRAIN HOLES 


REMOVABLE 
SLIDING 
BOTTOM.....FOR EASY CLEANING 4 
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LOG or NATURAL MATERIALS BIRD BOX 


THIS RUSTIC HOUSE 
IS MADE BY 
SPLITTING A 
SECTION OF LOG, 
THEN CARVING OUT 
A NESTING CAVITY. 


FOR HOLE SIZES 


AND OTHER 
ars aiag SEE BUTT 
: AGAINST 
INSIDE 
FRONT 


tu 
( 


{ 
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DON’T ALLOW BOTTOM TO 
EXTEND BEYOND SIDES OF LOG 
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EASY-TO-MAKE 
HOLLOW LOG BOX 


The most attractive, easy-to-build and perhaps 
more readily used nesting boxes are built from hollow 
logs. A box of this type most closely resembles natur- 
al cavities which modern timber operations and the 
pruning saw have made scarce. Suitable log sections 
can often be obtained by contacting tree surgeons or 
municipal pruning crews. If you’re lucky enough to 
find a section of hollow log, your nest box is nearly 
complete. Otherwise, a limb or log section may be 
hollowed by sawing the section lengthwise and chisel- 
ing out the core. Or better still, use sections of cab- 
bage palm logs which are readily found and which 
make good nest boxes. The pithy core of the palm is 
relatively easily removed and though palm log boxes 
are usually good for only a few seasons, their simple 
construction and low cost make them popular. Oc- 
casionally, you might find a fallen or pruned limb 
which already contains a nest cavity. If so, you’re in 
luck. Instead of tossing the limb onto the trash pile, 
saw off the excess and strap it to a tree or fence 
post—chances are that you will be rewarded for your 
efforts by a nest of bluebirds. 
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PLANTATION QUAIL HUNTING 


T. MOST STYLISH hunting in America is on 
the bobwhite quail plantations of north Florida 


and south Georgia. It’s also the best quail hunting 
in the nation. 

There’s a reason the hunting is superior. Large 
acreages are intensively managed for maximum 


quail production. Although the plantations grow 
timber, pulp wood and farm crops, concessions are 
made to hard economics. Quail habitat is inter- 


spersed with other products of the land. 
Harvesting the quail surplus is done in great 
By CHARLES DICKEY style, preserving and elaborating on hunting tradi- 
tions of the old South. Hunting is conducted with 
much grace and sportsmanship, a winter ritual 
with flair and charm. 
(Continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 

Many of the plantations are owned by northern 
old-line families, with holdings dating back to the 
turn of the century or soon after. The plantations, 
with acreage varying from 5,000 to 30,000, are con- 
centrated around Tallahassee and Albany and 
Thomasville, Georgia. Although mostly forgotten 
now, this was a famous wintering area long before 
anyone ever heard of Miami. 

Some of the winter refugees were attracted as 
much by the bountiful hunting as they were by the 
balmy weather. Land was cheap and some of them 
bought large tracts to be sure they and their heirs 
would always have a place to hunt. 

Each plantation reflects the personality of its 
owner but the hunting follows a general pattern of 
leisurely sport for the guests and the owner and 
family. There is great admiration for keen hunting 
dogs and fine horses. There is also considerable 
pride among owners on how many coveys their land 
management produces each year. 
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Photo by Bunty Dickey 


Bobwhite quail, upper right, 

game bird par excellence and 

the focal point of most 

plantation game management, is 

the object of the hunt, 

above. Style and tradition are 
important elements of the plantation 
hunt as hunters and dogs 

unload from the mule-drawn wagon 
while outriders stand, below. 


Photo by Charles Dickey 
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Photo by William Greer 


With dogs on point and shotgun at the ready, the hunter, 
above, approaches the zenith of quail hunting—the covey rise. 
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Depending on weather, the hunting usually be- 
gins between 8:00 and 9:00 a.m. Guests have a 
choice of going horseback or riding the gayly 
painted plantation buggies pulled by a pair of 
matched mules. To insure easy riding, the horses 
are often Tennessee walkers and the buggies have 
rubber tires and hydraulic springs. The driver, and 
sometimes a helper, rides the front seat, often with 
a springer spaniel or Labrador retriever for fetch- 
ing downed birds. 

Two hunters, usually with side-by-side double- 
barreled shotguns, ride the second cushioned seat. 
Behind them are the dog boxes with enough space 
for six to ten pointing dogs, most of them pointers 
but with a sprinkling of English setters or Brittany 
spaniels. The buggy also carries extra shells, spare 
hunting gear and refreshments. 

The party is led by a huntsman who is in charge 

(continued on next page) 


Photo by Bunty Dickey 


(continued from preceding page) 
of getting the party together and directing the 


hunting. He usually has two or three outriders or 


scouts to assist, but mostly for riding wide to watch 
a brace of pointers skimming the ground. 

Everyone is anxious to be the first to yell, 
“Point!” The huntsman quickly directs the horse- 
men and buggy towards the pointers, locked up on 
a covey. About 30 yards from the quivering dogs, 
the party dismounts and the two gunners rapidly 
load their doubles and walk past the dogs. 
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The pointers are usually specialists, trained to be 
steady to wing and shot and not allowed to retrieve. 
This is the job of another specialist, a Lab or 
springer anxiously marking birds when the shoot- 
ing begins. Sometimes there are exceptions, such as 
a guest bringing his own setter which is allowed to 
retrieve. 

Some of the plantation owners only shoot covey 
rises but others follow the singles. The hunting ex- 
perience of the guests may determine this. The 
explosive burst of a departing covey of quail is 
usually a confusing problem for an inexperienced 
gunner to cope with. He usually has a better chance 
of filling his limit on singles. 

Regarding the number of coveys located in a 
single hunt, there are some _near-fabulous 


Photo by Bunty Dickey 
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claims—80 to 100 coveys in a day, for example. But 
on the usual morning hunt, 10 to 15 coveys is 
about average. 

The number of coveys really doesn’t matter. The 
birds are there. The essence of the plantation hunt 
is its leisurely pace, allowing time to watch the 
dogs, for the party to banter and tell great stories, 
and to bask in the joys of being afield. 

The morning hunts generally last about three 
hours and there is a pleasant break for two or three 
hours at noon, either at a picnic site in the live 
oaks or back at the big house. The afternoon hunt- 
ing, depending on weather, starts about 3:00 p.m. 
and a little before dusk the party heads for the 
barn. 

The plantation owners and managers, enthusias- 
tic conservationists, are dedicated to preserving 
bobwhite quail hunting in America. They spend a 
great deal of time and money developing wildlife 
habitat, doing everything possible for the welfare of 
the birds. 

The bobwhite is a short-lived bird, whether it is 
hunted or not. The annual mortality is 70 to 80 
percent. The plantation hunters take only a moder- 
ate portion of the surplus. In fact, one of the 
paradoxes of the owners is that despite all of their 
efforts to increase quail production, when hunting 
season arrives they seldom if ever shoot what the 
coveys could stand. They could undoubtedly harvest 
more without in any way damaging the reproduc- 
tive bounce-back of the birds. 

For most of us, who depend on public lands or a 
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Unlike many bird dogs which are 
expected to retrieve as well as to 
point, plantation dogs are usually 
specialists, trained for a single 
task. Guests occasionally work 
their own dual-purpose dogs, 
however, as did the author, far 
left. The hunting party is on its 
way home as dusk replaces late 
afternoon shadows, left. 


farmer friend for our hunting, the plantation hunt 
is no more than a dream, something we would like 
to do some day. Yet, there is more to the planta- 
tions than quail hunting. 

They are vast reservoirs for wildlife reproduction, 
much of it of direct benefit to the average hunter. 
While the quail do not leave the plantations in 
numbers for public lands, the deer do. And so do the 
flocks of wild turkeys. 

The plantations are refuges for squirrel, rabbit, 
raccoon and wildcats. They are winter feeding 
grounds for waterfowl and doves. While the planta- 
tion owners and their guests may hunt ducks and 
doves, they are mostly interested in quail. But all 
game species prosper because of the habitat de- 
velopment and protection. 

The plantations are little islands of wilderness, 
essentially kept stable, and they provide homes for 
songbirds, wading birds, hawks and _ alligators. 
They are sanctuaries for scores of nonhunted 
species that all of us want to have around. 

To preserve our wildlife and a traditional way of 
hunting, let’s hope the plantations will always be 
there, @ 
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recorded on film 

a belted kingfisher lands 

atop a dead snag, 

while an immature little 

blue heron splashes 

into the water, its wings 

back and its long legs forward 


the shutter clicks 
just as a 

purple gallinule 
walks by on 

top of 

dead marsh grass 
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“By Josephine J Curto ‘Photos by James C. Greene 


—the camera catches an osprey leaving its perch to look for a fish 


“Hunter 
with 
a 
CAMERA 
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Sint on his target, the hunter gently pulls 
the trigger. There is no quiet-shattering re- 
port, no whirring of wings or sudden crashing in 
the pondside brush—only a muted click. The action 
in front of the blind continues uninterrupted. 

The hunter is James C. Greene, intent upon 
observing the wildlife of northwest Florida’s St. 
Marks National Wildlife Refuge, and capturing it 
on film for others to see. 

Pushing his way through the sawgrass and 
shrubs, his camera held steady in his hand, his ears 
attuned to life around him, the hunter scans the 
water below and the sky above, the ‘“‘click-click” 
of his camera mingling with the other sounds in 
the marsh. 


(continued on next page) 
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—the camera sees a red-shouldered 
hawk perched on one leg, a 

golden spider, and a harmless oak snake 
lurking among the tangled shrubs 


a canvasback plops 
into the water 

only yards away from 
the cameraman- 
hunter. His breath 
comes shallowly 

as he trips the shutter 
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' —a raccoon 
that has 

| come out of 
the bushes to eat 

berries lives 


on in a picture 


—below, the camera catches an alligator 
with its young half-hidden 

among the reeds, Leaving the refuge 

as full of wildlife as he found 

it, Greene will relive for years to 

come, this morning hunt, 

from which his trophies are colorful 
records of lasting beauty only an 

alert hunter with a camera can capture 
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A BEARD for the LADY 
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SPRING GOBBLERS Photo by Morrie Naggiar 
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M: heart leaped into my throat as the unmistak- 
able sound shattered the morning stillness. 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble!” 

Excitement mingled with apprehension as I 
strained my eyes toward the sound, It was the first 
wild gobbler I’d_ ever heard, and here it was, the 
final day of the spring turkey season. I waited, 
praying he’d come out where I could see him. 

The thick pines at my left stood stoic and im- 
penetrable, defying my desperate gaze as I 
searched frantically for the elusive bird. The large, 
recent cutover in front of me was empty of any- 
thing remotely resembling a turkey. There was no 
further sound from the gobbler. Ten minutes, 
fifteen. I relaxed my grip on my .243 and leaned 
against the oak that formed the back of my blind. 

I had looked forward to the challenge of gob- 
bler hunting for a long time. When | first began 
hunting a few years ago, under the guidance of my 
husband, Alan, I believed that nothing could sur- 
pass the excitement of bagging a trophy deer. But 
the campfire tales of avid turkey hunters struck a 
spark and soon my other hunting ambitions were 
all but overshadowed by my hopes of putting a 
gobbler in the bag. 

Until this year, however, the nagging sense of 
my inexperience had made me apprehensive about 
meeting the challenge head-on. Alan’s friends al- 
ready teased me unmercifully about my “lucky” 
shots, and if I failed to bring home a gobbler, I 
was certain their doubts about my previous suc- 
cesses would be increased. Of course, if I did kill 
a gobbler, it would be a different story. That 
thought,coupled with my ever-growing desire to 
outsmart a quick-witted tom, finally won out, and 
I was ready for the greatest test of my hunting 
career. 

Alan was as enthusiastic as | about my first gob- 
bler hunt and went to great pains to give me all the 
assistance he could. He has spent a good part of his 
life learning the ways of wildlife and is one of the 
most successful turkey hunters I know, so I 
couldn’t ask for a better teacher. Despite his suc- 
cess, he is still awed by the turkey’s instinctive 
ability to avoid danger—the sharp eyesight that 
can detect even the slightest suspicious movement 
at an unbelievable distance, and the ability to fade 
from sight at the least hint of trouble. Alan missed 
no opportunity to instill in me the same apprecia- 
tion he has for this wiliest of game creatures. 

Long before opening day of spring gobbler sea- 
son, which in this part of North Florida usually 
takes in the last two weeks in March and the first 
week or so in April, Alan took me with him to 
scout for turkey sign in the Leon County section 
of the Apalachicola Wildlife Management Area near 
our home in Tallahassee. 

We located some promising areas. But despite 
the sign, I’d heard not an encouraging gobble in 
several mornings of blind sitting. The rains hadn’t 
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helped much, coming on before the opening day 
and extending through most of the spring hunt. 
The soggy atmosphere seemed to dampen the ardor 
of the gobblers and they remained silent. 

Now with the season’s finale at hand, it prom- 
ised to be a perfect morning for gobbler hunting. 
The seemingly perpetual rains of the past weeks 
had finally stopped during the night and a few 
stars twinkled through breaks in the clouds. The 
thought that it would be a beautiful clear morning 
was mere wishful thinking, I was to find out all too 
soon. 

As soon as Alan had guided me to my blind, he 
disappeared in the morning gloom. I settled down 
to my solo vigil. Finally, the sky began to lighten 
in the east. A vagrant breeze whispered through the 
budding branches overhead. A couple of gray squir- 
rels scolded at one another for a few moments, 
then quieted down. Even the sharp-eyed crows 
which fussed about on the forest floor gave no sign 
they knew an intruder was near. That was encour- 
aging—perhaps even a turkey would fail to notice 
my presence until too late. 

I glanced at my watch—6:55. I wondered how 
much longer I should wait before I started yelping. 
Alan had said to wait until it got fairly light, a- 
round 7:00, although it wasn’t necessary to wait 
for the sun since the turkeys begin calling as soon 
as they are ready to descend from their roosts. 

‘“Humphh! It’s a good thing I don’t have to wait 
for the sun,” I thought sardonically, surveying the 
gathering clouds. 

The thrushes had moved from their nests and 

(continued on next page) 
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—cautiously | reached for the 
yelper in my vest pocket and held 
it for a moment 


(continued from preceding page) 
were noisily searching for breakfast among the un- 
derbrush around me, and a woodpecker hammered 
persistently at a tree somewhere nearby. It seemed 
that if those birds were becoming active, the tur- 
keys were probably also starting to stir by now. 

Cautiously I reached for the yelper in my vest 
pocket and held it for a moment. What if I made a 
mistake? What if it didn’t sound right and scared 
the turkeys away? Maybe I’d be better off just to 
stay quiet and see if they’d come without my cal- 
ling. ‘‘Nuts! I can’t chicken out now, after all I’ve 
been through,” I chided myself. ‘With all the 
woods around here, the chances of my seeing a 
gobbler are slim enough without relying on pure 
dumb luck!” 

After going back over everything I’d learned dur- 
ing the past weeks, I resolutely took the narrow 
handle and, with a short, tapping motion, scraped 
it quickly across the chalky edge. 

“Yelp! Yelp! Yelp!” It sounded okay. “Cluck, 
cluck, cluck, cluck.” I finished the call with the 
staccato knock Alan had taught me. I was pleased 
with my effort—but what the turkeys would think 
of the sound was the big question. I stopped and 
listened intently for a response. 

Five minutes.....ten...fifteen. Nothing. No move- 
ment, no sound. Undaunted, I waited, moving 
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nothing but my eyes to search every visible inch of 
the field and piney woods. Suddenly a thought 
struck me. What if I see one and can’t tell if it’s a 
gobbler or a hen? Even with my Widefield 4X, the 
beard might not be visible if the bird was too far 
away or partly hidden. Alan had assured me the 
coloring was unmistakably different—the gobbler’s 
bright, iridescent blue head contrasting with the 
bland, sort of grayish of the hen’s. But what if I 
couldn’t tell the difference? I’d never seen one in 
the woods before—how could I be sure? Once I’d 
mistaken a buzzard for a turkey and was nearly 
laughed out of the woods. If I couldn’t even tell 
the difference between a buzzard and a turkey, 
how would I ever be able to discern the sex? 

A quick movement in the center of the field 
caught my eye. I stared at it intently while I raised 
my rifle cautiously to my shoulder and looked 
through the scope sight. A dead palmetto frond, 
stirred by an idle breeze, waved back at me. 

*“Ah, well! You can’t blame a girl for trying,” 
I thought, disappointedly returning the rifle to 
its resting place against the tree trunk and picking 
up my yelper to give it another try. My good in- 
tentions were interrupted, however, by the real- 
ization that it had started to rain. With a sigh of 
reluctant surrender, I crept like a whipped hound 
closer to the tree trunk for shelter from the sudden 
downpour. 

The feel of the yelper in my hands brought me 
out of my reverie. I just had to kill a gobbler to- 
day—it was my last chance. 

“Yelp! Yelp! Yelp! Cluck cluck cluck cluck,” 
I called to the reluctant gobbler I hoped lurked 
somewhere in the woods to my left. 

Suddenly the forest erupted with that wild, 
strange answering call of a gobbling turkey. 
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I longed to yelp again, to keep him coming, but 
the memory of Alan’s warning not to yelp too of- 
ten stayed my hand. Anxiously, hopefully, I 
scoured the piney woods, trying desperately to pin- 
point the location of that taunting sound, but still 
nothing moved. 

Then again—‘Gobble, gobble, gobble!” The bird 
sounded close enough to touch—but where was he? 
How easily he could go in a different direction. 
The yelper in my side pocket pressed temptingly 
against me, but I forced myself to be patient a 
little longer. 

Suddenly I saw him. His brilliant, iridescent blue 
head appeared from nowhere between two small 
pines at the edge of the field. He was coming out. 

Afraid to move, yet compelled to do so, I 
raised my rifle to my shoulder and rested it against 
the dark tree trunk. He was partly hidden behind a 
small brush pile, but I could see his head moving in 
a strange, quick and jerky motion toward the clear- 
ing. 


Photos by Alan Lamarche 
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Praying for luck, I waited for him to come out 
where I could have a clear shot. If only I’d listened 
to Alan and brought my shotgun...but, no, he was 
too far from me for that. My mind raced back over 
Alan’s instructions. ‘The best target is his back, 
otherwise try for the breast. Be careful, they’re 
tricky targets, deceptive. Make sure the crosshairs 
are where you want them. Make the first shot 
count.”’ Breathlessly, I watched him, every fiber of 
my body tensed for action. He was in the open 
now. 

Forcing my hands to be steady, I found him in 
the scope. A sideways shot, one of the hardest. 
Maybe he’ll turn around. 

The bird stopped and turned his other side to- 
ward me. Was he going back into the woods? Was 
something wrong? Had he seen me? He seemed to 
be looking, listening for something. 

All the world was encompassed in the black oval 
of my scope. Time stopped. The heavy black cross- 
hairs wavered, then zeroed in on the tiny speck 
that was the broadest part of his oddly tapered 
breast. It was time, I couldn’t wait any longer. 

“Kapow!” 

Incredulously, I saw him topple under his own 
weight. I’d done it! Quickly, I bolted another shell 
into the chamber of the .243, fearful that I might 
only have winged him. 

In moments, I had covered the 75 yards to 
where he lay. There was no doubt that he was 
down for the full count. The early morning light 
made the feathers of the huge fowl glow with a 
burnished copper look. An overwhelming thrill 
surged through me. I had succeeded against one of 
hunting’s wiliest adversaries. 

A few minutes later, I heard a familiar footstep 
and looked up from admiring my prize to see Alan 
coming toward me. Grinning with all the happiness 
of one whose dream has at last come true, I proud- 
ly lifted my 17-pound trophy by the neck to show 
my surprised husband. 

“Well, Deadeye,’’ he chuckled, appreciatively 
examining the long strands of coarse hair-like ap- 
pendage hanging from the gobbler’s breast, “‘it 
looks like you’ve done it again. I guess this makes 
me the only man in town who can boast that his 
wife has an 11-inch beard.” @ 


The early morning light 
made the features of the 
huge fowl glow with a 
burnished copper look. An 
overwhelming thrill surged 
through me. 


the inland passage from the Atlantic to the Gulf 


CRUISING. .. . the Okeechobee Waterway 


O YOU REALIZE THAT technically the south- 
ern third of Florida is an island? 

It’s doubtful if very many people beside boatmen 
do. However, it is true, because the lower part of 
the state from Lake Okeechobee south is sur- 
rounded by water on all sides. 

Get out your map and take a look. To the east, 
there’s the broad, Atlantic Ocean. To the south and 
west, there’re the Gulf of Mexico and Florida Bay; 
and to the north is the Okeechobee Waterway link- 
ing the Atlantic and Gulf waters via the St. Lucie 
Canal, Lake Okeechobee, a huge hunk of water 
—the second largest natural fresh water lake en- 
tirely within the U.S. boundaries—and the 
Caloosahatchee River. 

However, the Okeechobee Waterway’s impor- 
tance isn’t that it makes part of Florida an island, 
but rather that it offers a protected route for cruis- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Gulf across the penin- 
sula. The recreational aspects undoubtedly were in- 
cidental to the flood control design, but the recrea- 
tional potential is there and being used. 

It’s an ideal route for small boats, although the 
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waterway also is used by commercial tugs and tows 
as well as palatial yachts. The bigger craft must be 
able to use a relatively shallow channel having a 
maximum depth of eight feet. While this might be a 
problem to bigger boats, it’s no handicap to smaller 
craft. 

It’s really not a long cruise. From Stuart on the 
Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway to Fort Myers on 
the Gulf coast is 130 nautical miles, no great dis- 
tance in this era of fast, outboard-powered, small 
boats. 

It’s an easy two-day trip from wherever you start. 
But why rush things. It’s not a cruise to be made 
with split-second timing, but one that should allow 
plenty of time for enjoying the scenery, the bird 
life, even for fishing for the famous Lake 
Okeechobee largemouth black bass, and in general 
sampling a bit of Florida that can be seen in no 
other way. It’s far different than traveling across 
the state by auto. 

But before making such a cruise, it’s wise to have 
the latest chart and up-to-date navigational in- 
formation. Unless you're starting from a _ point 
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A pleasure craft takes a watery elevator ride in the 
Ortona Lock, above, while fishermen, opposite, 
waste no time getting to a hoped-for hotspot on the 
Okeechobee Waterway. 


other than the terminal cities of Stuart or Fort 
Myers, one chart suffices. 

It’s NOAA #11428, titled St. Lucie Inlet to Fort 
Myers via Lake Okeechobee. You can obtain a copy 
by mail from the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, National 
Oceanic Survey, C-44, Riverdale, Md., 20840. You 
also can obtain this chart from local marine dealers 
in south Florida. 

Fortunately the Okeechobee Waterway chart is 
one of the small craft series, being designed for 
handling in cramped quarters. Not only are these 
charts accordion-folding in cardboard covers, but 
they also carry a wealth of details not found on 
deep water charts. 

Detailed information is provided on dockage, 
electrical shore power, ice, food, fuel and marine 
railways. To make certain this auxiliary informa- 
tion is the latest is another reason for having the 
most up-to-date chart available. 

Obviously, you can cruise from either end of the 
waterway, or from points along it. There are 
numerous launching ramps. Where you start is a 
matter of personal preference. However, for simp- 
lification, let’s follow the sun from east to west in 
describing the cruise route. 
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Six miles west of Stuart on the Atlantic coast, 
you encounter the St. Lucie lock, the first of four 
concrete chambers that raise and lower boats on 
the Okeechobee Waterway. 

Although Florida appears billiard-table flat in the 
southern part, the cross-state waterway is not a sea 
level affair. Instead locks are utilized because of the 
significant differences in elevation between sea 
level and Lake Okeechobee. 

The four locks on the Waterway present no boat- 
ing problems, and actually spice the trip by provid- 
ing a different facet, particularly if you've never 
been through a lock before. The lock procedure is 
simple. 

Upon approaching the lock, a signal light directs 
you. A green light gives you permission to enter the 
lock chamber; a red light warns stay clear. Once in 
the lock, you bring your boat alongside the 
chamber near the lock tender’s office. He drops you 
lines for handling your boat. You tie off, of course, 
with your engines off. 

None of the four locks on the Waterway are re- 
ally big drops. The Ortona lock on the 
Caloosahatchee is the biggest, but by most stan- 
dards even this one is in the “mini” league com- 
pared to locks such as at Santee-Cooper in South 
Carolina that raise or lower you 85 to 90 feet with 
elevator speed. 

Once you're at the desired level, the huge gates 
at the end of the lock open, and you’re on your way. 
It’s a very short delay, and an interesting one. 
There’s no lock fee. 

After clearing the St. Lucie lock, you have 20-odd 
miles of straight canal running to Port Mayaca, en- 
trance to Lake Okeechobee. Florida’s inland sea, 
some 710-square miles of water, is a shallow sau- 
cer averaging about 10 feet in depth in the heart of 
the peninsula. 

The initial part of the cruise is through what was 
once soggy Everglades prior to man’s drainage tin- 
kering. Now, off on either hand stretch rich farm 
lands devoted to winter vegetables and to sugar 
cane, 

The rich, black muck, oddly, becomes powder dry, 
and gradually is blowing away. Someday, this area 
perhaps will be down to bedrock, Also this strange 
soil, which is a form of peat, burns readily when 
dried out. Huge fires often occur in the spring be- 
fore the rainy season begins in this part of Florida, 
and sometimes the smoke is so thick that highways 
are closed because of poor visibility. 

At Port Mayaca, you have a choice of two routes, 
designated as Routes 1 and 2 on the chart. Route 1 

(continued on next page) 


By MAX HUNN 
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(continued from preceding page) 
takes you across the open lake by compass bearings 
to Clewiston, and should be used only by large 
boats in good weather. Shallow Okeechobee can 
kick up nasty waves in a hurry with any sort of a 
wind, and does frequently, particularly during the 
February-April period. 

Route 2, the protected, inshore passage, is the 
one used most often, particularly by small boats. 
Following the edge of the lake and utilizing the 
Rim Canal, dug to get fill for the hurricane dikes, 
this route offers easy, protected cruising taking you 
past Pahokee, Lake Harbor and Clewiston, and 
eventually to Moore Haven, western lake exit of 
the Waterway. 

Moore Haven is a quiet, little town famous for its 
annual Chalo Nitka celebration held each March. 
Chalo Nitka in Seminole means day of the bass, 
and the celebration honors the largemouth bass for 
which the lake is famous. The March festivities are 
preceeded by a fishing tournament beginning in 
January. Weekly winners compete in a one-day 
fish-off, and the winners are honored at the fes- 
tivities, which include a parade, Seminole Indian 
displays, alligator wrestling, and a rodeo. 

At Moore Haven you clear the second lock and 
enter the canal dug years ago to connect Lake 
Okeechobee to Lake Hicpochee, headwaters of the 
Caloosahatchee River. 

If you're not alert, you may miss seeing Lake 
Hicpochee. When they dug the canal, they dredged 
through the middle of the shallow, grass covered 
lake, and, today, most of the lake is hidden by high, 
spoil banks, long since covered with vegetation, 
Fishing sometimes is good behind the spoil banks if 
you care to wet a line for an hour or so, but it 
doesn’t compare with fishing in the Big O. 

Most of the Caloosahatchee between Hicpochee 
and LaBelle has been canalized. Here and there 


Fishermen work 
Okeechobee's weedbeds 
for both bass and panfish. 
Providing good cover for 
game and forage fish, 
these stands of emergent 
vegetation are also 

easily fished. 
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you see ancient ox-bows, indicating the river’s old, 
meandering course. At Ortona, you pass through 
the third lock, and the one with the biggest 
change—six to eleven feet, depending upon the 
time of year. 

In a little cemetery near Ortona is the grave of 
Billy Bowlegs Il, who lived to be more than one 
hundred years old. He was one of the state’s most 
famous Seminoles during the first half of this cen- 
tury. 

The Caloosahatchee, meaning strong, dark river 
in Seminole, from LaBelle to Fort Myers was a 
snake of a stream, as is shown by the abundance of 
ox-bows left when the river was straightened. 
Today, some of the ox-bows can be explored and 
fished, but be careful, for many are extremely shal- 
low, gradually silting closed. 

West of Ortona you pass through the fourth lock 
and through cattle country, where lanky, range 
steers interrupt their drinking to gaze curiously at 
your boat. Farther along the land is covered with 
young citrus groves, as the growers have edged 
south from the central citrus belt in an effort to 
avoid the infrequent but damaging freezes there. 

The municipal yacht basin at Fort Myers is an 
excellent cruise termination point. Berths for trans- 
ients are available, and many of the stores are 
within easy walking distance. This can be the end 
of the cruise or a turn around point, depending 
upon your plans. 

Or you can continue along the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway north to Tampa and St. Petersburg, or 
south to Naples and into the Ten Thousand Is- 
lands. 

But whatever you do, you've cruised across the 
Sunshine State, and discovered the southern third 
is really an island in the sun. It’s a cruise you long 
remember, and may want to repeat again and 
again. @ 
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By R.R. THOMAS 


Jiboven this is a time of hunting to many 
Floridians, there are still thousands more who 
view the winter months as one of the best times of 
the year for fishing. 

Florida offers a wide variety of fishing oppor- 
tunities and, thanks to the efforts of the Commis- 
sion, new and exciting things are in the future. 

One area in which the fisheries biologists are 
hard at work is fish breeding, a technique which 
has really expanded in the last five years. 

The hybridization of existing species of fish in 
an effort to produce larger, more exciting species 
has been actively pursued by our biologists and the 
fishermen of the state are already beginning to reap 
their rewards. 

A prime example is the sunshine bass which is 
already proving itself in the fisherman’s creel. A 
cross between the striped bass and the white bass, 
this hardy fish has proven to be very popular 
every where it has been stocked, 

“Sunshine” takes a wider variety of lures than 
either of its parents and does so over a greater 
period of the year than a striper. It even grows 
faster than the striper and larger than the white. 

Right now, it is stocked in 28 lakes across the 
state and is still considered in the experimental 
stage. A final report on this program is due in 
July, 1977, and fishermen can be assured that 
after the research stage is over, this new fish will 
be stocked in large lakes across the state where 
there are a great number of forage fish. 

We are learning things about these sunshine bass 
that were not expected. For example, they seem 
to love to move around, looking for a spot they 
like. 

Sunshine that were stocked in Lake Griffin, 
for example, have been appearing in the St. Johns 
River, and some that were stocked near Chat- 
tahoochee have traveled 108 miles down the Ap- 
alachicola River to turn up in fishermen’s creels 
at Apalachicola Bay. 

This could indicate that the fish will move to 
locations they like and “hot spots’’ will begin to 
develop. Just why the new bass do this is still 
unexplained, although it could be a spawning 
urge. 
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It isn’t just bass that our biologists are working 
with but the bream family as well. Experiments 
at the Richloam Hatchery have included crosses 
between bluegill and warmouth, shellcracker and 
warmouth, and bluegill and shellcracker. 

Now going into its third year, the project is 
aimed at finding a fish which will not reproduce or, 
at least, reproduce less readily than the parents. 

This would help alleviate a common cause of 
most pond failures, overpopulation of the bream 
species. 

However, preliminary investigations have shown 
these hybrids are capable of reproducing although 
the extent of this is not known yet. Research done 
on these hybrids in other states indicate they will 
grow faster and larger than the parent species. 

As the Commission’s time and space allow and 
as the hatchery operations expand, work with 
hybridization will increase. Fisheries biologists 
are looking at some other experiments with a 
chain pickerel and Northern pike cross which could 
be suitable for our waters. The possibilities are 
enormous. 

But why all this interest in crossing species? 
This route could help alleviate some future fishing 
problems. 

As our waters become more polluted, our native 
fishes will be literally fighting for their lives. 
Although we have seen some lakes and rivers 
cleaned up, we are losing more and more to nutri- 
ent pollution and our native fishes can’t cope with 
it. 

That is why it is becoming important to search 
for alternatives to insure our fishing opportunities 
continue. One such important work has been with 
snook. This saltwater fish which can adapt to 
freshwater can survive in more polluted water 
than the largemouth bass. Already, we have 
successfully stocked laboratory raised snook in 
a freshwater lake. 

The Commission is concerned about the future 
of fishing in Florida. The experimental work 
with hybrids is just one road it is looking at to 
insure fishing for future generations. © 


SUNSHINE BASS 
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SUPERSTITION SPECKS 
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OST PEOPLE HAVE a pet superstition and 

I'm no exception. Although black cats and 
broken mirrors don’t bother me, Friday the 13th 
does. 

Yet, there I was, Friday morning, February 13, 
fishing for speckled perch in Osceola County's Lake 
Marian. The irony of the situation was that I had 
fished hard all the previous day on Lake 
Okeechobee and had failed to get even a single 
strike. So why should I expect to catch fish on this 
worst-of-luck day? 

My fishing partners, Ken McGraw, Lawrence 
Davis, and Owen Higgins had left with me two 
days previously for Lake Okeechobee in hopes that 
February’s full moon would get the specks bedding. 
But an unusually long cold snap had kept the water 
temperature low and the specks off the hill. 

Try as we might, results were poor and by sunset, 
Lawrence and Owen had 22 fish between them, 
while Ken had caught five. 

Looking over our light stringers that evening, 
Lawrence suggested that we go up to Lake Marian 
and fish familiar water. Lawrence has a trailer 
there and fishes the lake often for specks. He is also 
one of the best speckled perch fishermen in Polk 
County. It was his general knowledge of the art 
that had helped us to land the only string of fish 
over three brought into the Okeechobee landing 
that day. 

I said “us.” Heck, I hadn’t even had a strike that 
day and, to tell the truth, was wondering how I was 
going to redeem myself the next morning. 

That night we skipped the usual bull session at 
the lounge and went to bed early. Despite heavy 
fog, we were launching our boats by ten the next 
morning at Lake Marian, 60 miles north of 
Okeechobee. 

There are two “Lake Marians” in Florida; one lo- 
cated east of Haines City, a 6,000 acre lake, and the 
other known as Big Lake Marian which is a 10,000 
acre body of water near Kenansville. The smaller, 
at Haines City, is spelled Marion with an ON, 
rather than Marian with an AN. Both are noted for 
their speckled perch fishing, but the aficionados 
concede that the larger lake is the better of the two. 
Although it might have nothing at all to do with 
the size of the lake, specks do run larger in the 
bigger water. 

Lawrence and Owen launched first and headed 
northeast to a point which jutted well out from 


A nice stringer of large speckled 
perch taken on live Missouri 
minnows while trolling with an 
electric motor. 
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shore. By the time we pulled alongside, they had 
been fishing ten minutes and already had three 
specks, Pointing to a group of 20 boats some two 
miles up the lake, Lawrence suggested that they 
might have found fish and that we ought to inves- 
tigate. He and Owen would join us there later, he 
said. 

We ran about halfway to the boats and started 
trolling live minnows with the electric motor. I 
picked up my first speck while turning the boat. 
Trolling back down the lake, I caught two more and 
lost three, while Ken was catching another. 

When we were far enough north, we could see 
that the boats were not at the shoreline as we had 
thought, but were anchored about a half mile 
offshore. We trolled on down the lake, catching 
three more fish on the way. We then joined the an- 
chored boats and dunked minnows there for about 
an hour. 

Although we saw two fish caught, we had no 
strikes and decided to eat lunch. About halfway 
through our meal, I looked at Ken and knew he 
and I were thinking the same thing. “Do you sup- 
pose those guys sent us up here deliberately?” I 
asked. 

“I certainly do,” replied Ken. “Let’s hurry 
through lunch and go back.” 

When we pulled alongside, Lawrence struggled to 
lift a string of about 25 large specks for us to see. 

I accused them of perfidy. Ken said that was an 
overly-polite term for a treacherous, low-down 
stunt. They loudly denied the charge. Anyway, we 
put our lines down a couple of hundred yards off 
from the other boat and started fishing. 

Ironically, Lawrence was fishing the lake guided 
by a map I had given him. It came from the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers district office, one of a set 
of the Kissimmee River chain of lakes. The map 
accurately described the depths and bottom con- 
tours, most useful information for any fisherman. 
Lawrence was working a trough shown by the map 
to be about 14 feet deep. 

Lawrence repaid his debt, and possibly avoided 

(continued on next page) 
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Fishing for specks early in the season required a small hook and enough weight and line to get the bait to the bottom. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
some future ribbing, by kindly loaning us two of 
his poles which were rigged for Lake Marian. 
They were 15-footers with 15 feet of line, three 
split shot, and smaller hooks than the size Ken 
and I had been using. 

As soon as we were baited up, I started the trol- 
ling motor and immediately had a huge speck on 
the rod and reel. Before I could land that one, 
another fish struck on the pole. I added a third on 
the pole while I was baiting up the rod and reel and 
shortly Ken began to catch fish, too. 

After this brief flurry, things eased off for Ken 
and me, but Lawrence and Owen were still adding 
an occasional fish to their stringer. 

I had heard Lawrence's 6-horse motor running 
steadily and I thought they were moving all the 
time. But when it became obvious they were out- 
fishing us, | began to watch them more closely. 
Every once in a while, Lawrence would reach his 
left hand back and shift the motor out of gear. 

Suddenly, it dawned on me why Ken and I had 
such a poor day fishing on Thursday while Law- 
rence and Owen had enjoyed a fair amount of ac- 
tion. It was all in the way they were using their 
motor. 

When their lines began to stream out under the 
thrust of the motor, so that they were pulling the 
bait up from the depths, Lawrence would shift into 
neutral and let the lines settle back toward the bot- 
tom where the fish lay. 

There was nothing mysterious about that. It was 
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a game that two boats could play and Ken and | 
learned to play it well. In fact, we played it better 
than Lawrence and Owen, probably because the 
electric motor fit the technique better than their 
gas-operated kicker. 

Nearly everytime I would let the line settle and 
then start the electric motor, we would have from 
two to four strikes and our string soon matched 
theirs in length and number. 

Most of the fish were put in the boat by moving 
very slowly with start-and-stop trolling—or slow- 
motion, motorized jigging may be a more descrip- 
tive name for it. The speck-enticer was a live Mis- 
souri minnow, hooked through the lip. By adding 
the extra weight, we were able to put our minnows 
right on the bottom where the fish were lying. 

We tried a number of artificial baits without 
much success. However, we did get one that 
grabbed a soft plastic grub of the type used on 
the salt water trout flats. It was the first time I'd 
tried one on speckled perch. If that speck came 
four feet off the bottom to get the grub, it must 
have been highly attractive because they would 
not move even two feet up to nail a Missouri min- 
now. In retrospect, I wish I'd given the grubs 
more of a chance. But then, maybe it’s just as 
well that I didn’t. By mid-afternoon, we were 
back at the landing with well over 100 choice 
specks to clean, even though we had thrown back 
dozens of small ones. 

Unlucky Friday, the 13th? Ill say—for the 
specks! @ 
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Opening Shot 


taking over the reins of our Hunting column, Charles Dickey leads off with 
a look at shotguns, shotgunners and a few of their idiosyncrasies 


Y AMERICAN HERITAGE DICTIONARY defines a 

shotgun as “A shoulder-held firearm that fires 
multiple pellets through a smooth bore.” That’s it! 
That’s all it says. 

I like that definition but a lot of my friends would 
not. To them, it leaves too much unsaid. There is no 
mention of fancy walnut stocks, inlaying and admi- 
ration for the patient craftsmanship that goes into 
a fine gun. There is no heart or sentiment, no hint 
of happy days afield. 

People look at shotguns in different ways. The 
finest shotguns I have ever seen are owned by col- 
lectors who do not shoot them. They just like to 
look at shotguns, and have friends admire and envy 
them. 

Some of my hunting friends tote around rusty 
shotguns with the original bluing represented only 
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by a few scaly freckles. The only time the thirsty 
steel gets any oil is when the gun is knocked over 
where a leaky automobile just parked. To them, a 
shotgun is a tool made of wood and steel. Nothing 
more. 

To my wife, all shotguns look the same. She could 
go through a shotgun show and each piece would 
seem identical to all others. She does not under- 
stand why I need a new shotgun when there are a 
dozen in the house now. As far as she’s concerned, I 
could go quail hunting with a .243 Model 70 rifle. 

I know shooters so attached to their shotguns 
that I suspect they sleep with them. A collector 
friend of mine got married not long ago and took 
four shotguns on his honeymoon. He didn’t want to 
go hunting. He simply wanted to have the guns 
handy so he could take them out of their plush 
cases and fondle them. 

An acquaintance of mine bugged me for two 
years to visit his home and see his 14-year-old boy's 
shotguns. I finally went over and was surprised to 
see that the boy had one shotgun for every year of 
his life. He was proud of them and it was obvious 
that this ownership was the most important thing 
in his life. It was all I could do to cough up a few 
compliments. Everyone of those shotguns was a 
standard field gun with not a single redeeming dis- 
tinctive quality. It was about like looking at any 
small-town hardware store’s gun rack. 

Pride in ownership is a strange compulsion which 
I do not understand but I know it is pervasive and | 
accept it. You yourself will recall many incidents 
where hunters bragged of their shotguns, even gun 
number 458,679 in a lot run of 500,000 over a 
period of time. Every gun which came off that as- 
sembly line was identical to the others but not to 
the owner of 458,679. 

To many people, a shotgun is a personal thing. I 
have a friend who has a shotgun mounted in a con- 
venient place in his bathroom. Everytime he goes 
in there and sits down the gun is nice and handy in 
case he wants to rub it. 

(continued on next page) 


According to the dictionary, a shotgunis a 
“shoulder-held firearm that fires multiple pellets 
through a smooth bore." But Charles Dickey finds that 
everyone has his own definition of what a shotgun is. 
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(continued from preceding page) 

I am not critical of people who enshrine shotguns 
as personal objects of admiration and worship. In 
fact, 'm usually more fascinated by them than 
their firearms. They were preceded by a long line of 
kings, emperors, shieks, generals and common 
man. 

However, from the practical standpoint of using a 
shotgun to hunt, I would like to get back to 
the dictionary’s definition of a shotgun. It is a tool 
for projecting shot towards a target, usually a fly- 
ing bird, clay target, or small mammal. 

A firearm is basically a simple thing. It is unique 
in all of the world in that it produces the largest 
reward for the least amount of effort, pulling the 
trigger. 

Anyone with the strength to overcome a three- 
pound trigger pull can set the contraption off. It 
takes almost no effort but the reward is immediate, 
a loud explosion and projectiles sent on their way to 
overcome distance and kill something. The shotgun 
is a fascinating mechanical device with great power 
which attracts small boys like a magnet, and men 
and women of all ages. 

It is a marvelous contrivance but it has its limi- 
tations. Used mostly for hitting moving targets, it 
is no better than the man holding it and pulling the 
trigger. It has no radar and cannot overcome 
human error. For a given target, a 30-dollar 
secondhand shotgun has the inherent capability of 
an English double costing $5,000. 

Each has a wooden stock so the shooter can 
mount the gun to his shoulder and eye. Each has a 
barrel, a hollow tube for guiding the shot. Each has 
a mechanical gimmick for firing the shell. Each has 
a trigger so the shooter controls when the shell is 
fired. Whether the target is hit or missed depends 
on the man who holds the shotgun and fires it. 

The shotgun enables an accurate user to reduce 
to possession a departing bird or a squirrel high on 
a limb. It is a tool which makes it possible for him 
to overcome distance and speed. The hunter cannot 
scamper up a tree and catch a squirrel or run fast 
enough to nab a quail on the wing. The tool adds to 
his power. 

A shotgun is a compromise. Power is given but 
only limited power consistent with certain bound- 
aries of sportsmanship. Choke, gauge and shell 
selection define the limits at which game can be 
killed cleanly. If the hunter is too close when he 
shoots, such as at a sitting rabbit, he destroys the 
meat which the hunter’s code prescribes that he 
eat. If the game is too far when the trigger is 
pulled, the hunter wastes a shell or, much worse, 
he cripples his quarry. 

The power of decision is given only to the hunter, 
not to the shotgun. A firearm is an inanimate ob- 
ject, with built-in powers and limitations, and can- 
not exercise judgement. Only the user has this 
capability. 
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Russ and a “friend” put on a striking demonstration 
to show how good his boots really are! 


A shotgun is a compromise in another way. It is 
not selected for a particular shot in the field but for 
shots expected to occur most of the time, a sort of 
rough average. An improved cylinder choke for 
bobwhite quail is not chosen because its optimum 
pattern is 20 to 25 yards. It is selected because most 
quail are killed between 15 and 30 yards. Within 
these distances, the user expects to shoot at most 
quail he flushes. He might kill a quail at 10 yards 
without tearing the meat to pieces and he can kill a 
bird at 35 yards but for most shots on a given day 
he expects to shoot at distances between 15 and 30 
yards. The shotgun, or choke, is a compromise on 
what happens most of the time. 

The sportsman selects his shotgun to be fair to 
the species he intends to hunt. He is neither over- 
gunned nor under-gunned. 

A shotgun is a marvelous instrument and some 
have great beauty. But they are not as beautiful as 
the hunter who knows and understands his shotgun 
and exercises keen judgment in its use. The shot- 
gun expert, with his powers of instant decision and 
coordination, is a symphony of grace in action. 

His power and art are greater than that of the 
instrument he uses. 


It took a rattlesnake bite to get Lamar Russ in- 
terested in snake-proof boots. Seven years later, 
he’s the world’s largest producer of such boots. 

Russ, a dedicated turkey hunter, was struck on 
the ankle one morning before daylight on his way 
to call up a spring gobbler. Fortunately, he was 
only five minutes away from his car when hit and 
he made it to a hospital in twenty minutes. 

He didn’t want to give up turkey hunting but he 
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didn’t like the snake-proof boots already on the 
market. He discussed the problem with a friend 
who had retired from the Cudahy Tannery in Wis- 
consin. Then they both went to see Ross Allen, 
famous snake expert at Silver Springs, for his ad- 
vice and help. 

Russ experimented with various leather for three 
years before coming up with a combination which 
would make a light boot but still be snake-proof. He 
found that the toughest leather was from the throat 
of a bull. Nine ounces of it are used in each boot. 

But that’s just part of the development story. 
Most of the boots made before used split-leather 
with inserts of metal screening. This increased 
weight and didn’t do anything for comfort. Russ got 
around this by developing a secret hardening solu- 
tion. Bull-throat leather is soaked for three months 
in a secret chemical formula, to the hardness point 
where the largest rattlesnake can’t penetrate it. 

The proof of the pudding is that Russ puts on a 
pair of the boots and lets captive diamond-back rat- 
tlers strike. That’s all the convincing potential 
buyers need. In fact, one of Russ’ best sales tools is 
putting on public demonstrations in front of sport- 
ing goods dealers’ stores which handle his boots. 

The old-line snake-proof boots have moccasin- 
type toes. There are two disadvantages. The 
stitches are ripped out by briars and the seams tend 
to hold water. That’s why Russ designed his boots 
with plain toes. There are no seams to tear and 
water runs off. 

His boots are also lighter than others on the 
market and this makes a big difference to quail 
hunters in a long day of hunting. They’re mass pro- 
duced and this means the price is about $30 less per 
pair than some of the older lines. 

The boots are 17-inches high but a 10-inch ver- 
sion will soon be on the market. If your local sport- 


Dust can scratch scope lenses if cleaned carelessly. Use 
a cotton swab dipped in alcohol, water or lens cleaner. 
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ing goods dealer doesn’t have them in stock, you 
can get free information by writing Russ Boot 
Company, 1604 East Broad Avenue, Albany, Ga. 
31705. 


“When all else fails, read the instructions,” says 
Don Payton, market director for W.R. Weaver 
Company, the world’s largest manufacturer of rifle 
scopes. It’s a suggestion echoed by the other scope 
manufacturers. 

Of the scopes sent back to Weaver for repair, a 
remarkably high percentage is because the owner 
failed to follow the instruction booklet packed with 
his scope. 

Because of Florida’s high humidity, fogging can 
be a problem. The exchange of normal atmosphere 
with dry gas causes the lens to coat, much like your 
windshield fogs. “When it does happen,” Payton 
says, “the important thing is not to try and open 
the scope. That completely eliminates the special 
atmosphere maintained inside the scope.” 

The scope should never be disassembled by 
amateurs and only the turret caps taken off for ad- 
justment. On newer models, Weaver has gone so far 
as to make the eye piece nonremovable, eliminat- 
ing the screw under the turret cap and taking the 
slots off the lens cells. 

If fogging occurs and remains, or other internal 
problems develop, Payton urges the shooter “never 
to try and repair the scope himself. A competent, 
and preferably a warranty, gunsmith should be 
consulted.” 

Lenses should not be touched since fingerprints 
are hard to remove. Of course, when you’re hunt- 
ing, lens pick up dust and pollen. Weaver suggests 
that the best way to clean the lens is to dip a cotton 
swab in either alcohol or plain water and gently 
remove the pollution. Too much pressure can grind 
in silica dust which scratches the glass. Excess dirt 
or grit should be blown off before swabbing. 

Lens caps are recommended. They not only pro- 
tect the glass from dust but perhaps an accidental 
blow which might scratch or shatter the lens. The 
caps also protect the metal holding the lens. 

Peyton says, “A gun case is helpful but it is 
important to buy one that will fit the rifle with the 
scope still attached. If the scope is to be taken off 
the rifle, a good storage place is back in the original 
packing box.” 

One reason a lot of hunters fail to bag their buck 
is that scopes are not properly zeroed in. Often 
when a scope is purchased and mounted, the dealer 
uses a bore sighter to give an approximate sight 
adjustment. But unless the rifle is shot and zeroed 
in with fine adjustments, the bore sight can be off 
one foot at 100 yards. That may be just enough 
error to cause a miss. Also, with this error, you 
can’t place the bullet where you want to for a clean 
kill. @ 
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“Now I've seen everything.”’ 


-is worth 


thousand 
frowns ! 


. Gy “Here he comes 


with another one of 
his fish stories.”’ 
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The Citrus Wildlife 
Management Area 
deer herd, an 
example of good 
wildlife management, 
Although nearly 
wiped out in the 
1930's, and at pest 
levels during the 
1950's, the herd is 
now ata stable 
healthy population 
level. 


By JIM REED 


F SOMEONE SAW a deer in Citrus County dur- 


This is No. 25 in a series of articles on ing the mid-and late 1930’s, it was news. If no one 
Florida Wildlife Management Areas. was trying to kill the deer, it was big news. The few 
antes ES PERRIS Oh Sei deer in the county mingled with the range cattle 
areas are available from regional of- a 6 ¥ Fs h asad tea f the 
fices and from the Florida Game and and semi-domestic hogs an Seen ae 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 620 S. skimpy forage available. Most of the deer were 
Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32304. in the hardwood swamps between Homosassa 


and Chassahowitzka where logging crews had 
(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
cut the large timber and opened up areas, with 
the result that new plant growth sprouted there 
and provided an attraction. 

The areas between Homosassa Springs and In- 
verness is made up of rolling sand hills, flatwoods 
ponds, and bits of scrub. The pine timber had been 
clear-cut, leaving little but turkey oaks and wire 
grass. 

Cattlemen would burn the wiregrass every 
winter and move their cattle to the area as soon as 
the resultant new growth sprouted in the spring. 

The sand hills had been stripped of their assets 
and the land was considered to be worthless. Many 
landowners let their holdings go to the County for 
taxes. The sawmills and turpentine stills moved 
out or closed down which left much of the popula- 
tion jobless. 

The U.S. Soil Conservation Service acquired 
some of the lands in Citrus County, along with 
some in Sumter, Hernando, and Pasco Counties. 
The purpose of the acquisition was to provide jobs 
for people through a government-sponsored land 
restoration program. The acquired lands were set 
up as the Withlacoochee Land Use Project. Restora- 
tion practices included fire control, tree planting, 
and building graded roads, among others. 

The U.S. Forest Service took over in 1955 and 
continued the project. That agency in turn trans- 
ferred the lands to the Florida Forest Service, 
the stage agency now known as the Florida Divi- 
sion of Forestry, in 1958. 

Law enforcement officers of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission had patrolled the area over 
the years. With their enforcement efforts and the 
land restoration, the deer herd bounced back 
rapidly. Wildlife biologists were assigned to the 
area and set up a number of research projects to 
keep a scientific finger on the pulse of the game 
population, 

Three wildlife management areas were estab- 
lished on the Withlacoochee Land Use Project. 
They were the Croom, the Richloam, and the Cit- 
rus. 

The Citrus area, approximately 41,000 acres, is 
located between Inverness and Lecanto in Citrus 
County with a small portion of the southwest 
corner extending into Hernando County. State 
Road 44 forms the northern boundary, with State 
Road 491 on the west, SR 581 on the east and SR 
480 forming most of the southern line. When the 
federal government took over the land it was closed 
to all hunting. 

Years of work on the area restored much of the 
longleaf and sand pine, but the wiregrass, turkey 
oak and some scrub oak areas remained. While this 
combination of plants may not sound impressive, it 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA 


A FEDERAL AID PROLECT 


UNAUTHORIZED GUNS, DOGS, TRAPPING 
DEVICES NOT ALLOWED 


FLA. GAME & FRESH WATER FISH COMM. 
AND 
FLA. DIVISION OF FORESTRY 
COOPERATING 
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provides an excellent habitat for several species of 
wildlife. 

Sand and clay roads cut the area into blocks ap- 
proximately a mile square. This gave ready access 
by car to a large portion of the area. The habitat 
was such that one could see a long distance over the 
rolling terrain. As the deer population increased, it 
became a pleasurable pastime for the local people 
to ride through the area and observe the animals. 
To see forty or more animals feeding together was 
not uncommon. 

During the period of population growth, deer 
spilled over onto surrounding lands. Crop dam- 
age, especially to watermelons, corn, and peas be- 
came extensive and the farmers’ complaints drew 
the attention of Commission personnel. Cars were 
killing around a hundred deer a year on the 
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boundary highways, which further led the wildlife 
specialists to become concerned. 

The first track counts were made in 1954 by wild- 
life biologists seeking a means of determining deer 
population trends. These surveys, tied in with de- 
teriorating browse conditions, made it apparent 
that there were far more deer on the area than 
there should be. An occasional diseased animal was 
found, which was taken as a further indication of 
over-population. Road kill specimens were smaller 
than deer from other parts of the state but the ant- 
lers were big and well-matched. 

Up to 1958, screwworms, automobiles, disease, 
and an occasional outlaw hunter were the primary 
population control factors. While the food supply 
was not sufficient to put the normal body weight on 
the deer, it did sustain the animals without any big 
die-off as happens in some of our northern states 
during severe winter weather. 

The screwworm eradication program launched in 
1958 showed immediate and spectacular success. 
With the elimination of this pest, the most devas- 
tating natural control factor on the area’s deer 
population was no longer of concern to wildlife 
managers. 

Even though the eradication of the screwworm 
was a tremendous boon to livestock and wildlife in 


Oaks, pines and timbered areas in early growth stages offer good habitat for deer, 


Florida, it resulted in deepened concern of the 
biologists over the ever-increasing Citrus deer 
herd, The animals were there in over-abundance 
but they were not being utilized, to the detriment of 
the herd itself. 

Forestry officials realized that timber harvest and 
cattle grazing rights alone could not support the 
area’s economy. They also recognized the great re- 
creational, and economic, potential if hunters were 
allowed to utilize the area. An agreement between 
forestry officials and the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission to open the area was reached in 
1958, not without some local opposition. At that 
time the deer herd was estimated at nearly 3,000 
animals, about one deer to 15 acres of land. The 
state average at the time stood at one deer per 40 
acres. 

The first open season was an archery hunt in 
October 1958. The season extended over a nine 
day period. Some 554 archers participated. Nine- 
teen bucks were harvested during the nine day 

(continued on next page) 


Photos by Jim Reed 


squirrel and quail on the Citrus WMA, left. Wildlife Biologist Cariton Chappell 
examines a food plot of brown-top millet, a management tool used by the 


Commission to supplement native wildlife food resources. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
session, which was more deer than had ever been 
harvested by modern-day bowmen during any 
previous archery hunt. 

Needless to say, the archers felt they had found a 
bonanza and made an effort to have the area re- 
served exclusively for bow and arrow hunting. 
Wildlife managers felt that the archers were not 
sufficiently effective in their hunting efforts to keep 
the herd under control. As a result the area was 
opened to gun hunting on November 15, 1958. The 
hunt was to last until 350 bucks were harvested. 

Over 3,000 hunters checked in that first morning 
and the hunt was called right after noon. Hunters 
checked out 440 legal bucks that day and 25 illegal 
deer were recovered. This was termed the most suc- 
cessful gun hunt ever held in Florida. This was a 
still hunt with no dogs allowed. Immediately after 
the hunt was closed, more than 100 people joined in 
search parties to comb the hunting ground to locate 
any deer killed and left in the woods. 

Random samples were taken from the deer killed 
during the first season. Stomachs were collected for 
food studies, blood was checked for disease, and 
weights and measurements were taken to deter- 
mine growth rates and condition. The average legal 
buck weighed a little over 100 pounds. 

An archery hunt was held again in 1959 and a 
gun hunt followed. The number of hunters was 
limited to 1200 each day. 

In 1960 the first either sex archery hunt was held 
there. Some 121 deer were taken, of which 49 were 
bucks with a minimum of 5-inch long antlers. The 


The Citrus WMA offers recreation 
not only to hunters, but to other 
outdoorsmen as well. Camp sites, 
bridle paths and nearly 20 miles 
of hiking trails are open to the 
public at the close of gun season. 


kill during those years (58-’60) was somewhat 
heavier than planned and ensuing herd tallies 
showed the population was down substantially. It 
remained somewhat lower than desirable for a 
number of years. 

All during this period biologists continued to 
gather data on the Citrus deer herd. Deer food plots 
were planted in the fall to supplement the existing 
food. Quail plots were planted in the spring. The 
Division of Forestry control-burned portions of the 
area each year to help increase food plants and to 
control the thick mass of wiregrass, thus favoring 
quail as well as other wildlife. 

Forestry employees developed two modern camp 
sites on the area. One is at Holder Mine and the 
other at Hamburg Mine. Recently they also de- 
veloped the Citrus Horse Stable which is a camp 
site with facilities to accommodate horses for those 
who use the many riding paths between hunting 
seasons. 

The area now has a sustained deer harvest of 
around 125 animals a season. Biologists think this 
is about right, considering all factors. 

There is currently an archery season followed by 
a muzzleloader session and then a modern weapons 
hunt. Both gun hunts are restricted to 1200 hunt- 
ers. These are selected by a lottery drawing. A 
quail and squirrel season follows the deer hunt. 

We would like to get away from the term “spe- 
cial,” but to many people the Citrus area has al- 
ways held an extra allure. Considering this, maybe 
it’s not really too far afield to call the Citrus hunt, 
at least unofficially, the Citrus Special hunt. @ 


Photo by Jim Reed 
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Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker 


ECOLOGICAL SYSTEMS INVENTORY 


In response to the need for 
fish and wildlife considerations 
to be incorporated into region- 
al land and water planning, the 
Bureau of Environmental Pro- 
tection of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission is cur- 
rently conducting an inventory 
and analysis of ecological sys- 
tems and the hunting and fishing 
resources of northwest Florida. 
Funded by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, the report is to be 
a portion of the Corps Urban 
Studies Program which seeks to 
develop a coordinated informa- 
tion base to assist state and local 
plans for managing water and re- 
lated land resources of the pan- 
handle area. 

Although only a_ six-month 
study, the report will organize 
and summarize existing infor- 
mation on biological commun- 
ities of the area and consolidate 
the Commission’s available data 
on hunting and fishing resource 
use. Included will be projections 
of future license sales and sports- 
man demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion as well as an attempt to es- 
tablish the worth of the various 
ecological communities in terms 
of recreation, fish and wildlife 
values, water quality and other 
direct services to man. The re- 
port and a brief summary should 
be available in February. 

Similarly, in response to the 
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tremendous increase in new 
phosphate mining proposals in 
southwest central Florida, the 
Bureau has initiated a review of 
reclaimed phosphate lands and 
reclamation techniques used in 
central Florida. 

A variety of habitat types ex- 
ist in the proposed mine areas in- 
cluding uplands, permanent and 
seasonally flooded freshwater 
marshes, as well as swamp forests 
found along streams. These areas 
are inhabited by a wide range of 
game and non-game species. 

Recent plans by the phos- 
phate industry to mine a total of 
45,758 acres of Manatee, Hardee 
and DeSoto Counties coupled 
with the knowledge that the 
industry controls 182 square 
miles or approximately 30 per 
cent of the land area of Hardee 
County underscores the need for 
wise biological planning and 
industrial cooperation to protect 
the area’s natural systems. 

In order to better identify and 
lessen some of the adverse im- 
pacts associated with this major 
industry, the study will include 
the identification of key areas 
and habitats that need protec- 
tion. The study will also provide 
an evaluation of the quality of 
the wildlife habitat on restored 
lands and possible recommenda- 
tions to improve the ability of 
mined areas to support fish and 
wildlife populations. 


LAKE KISSIMMEE DRAWDOWN 


The proposed drawdown of 
Lake Kissimmee in Polk County 
is proceeding according to sched- 
ule, the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission reports. 


Conservation Scene 


John W. Woods, chief of Fish- 
eries, said the permit from the 
Department of Environmental 
Regulation has been received for 
the work on the lake. The draw- 
down is scheduled to begin in 
early December. 

The proposal was approved 
by the five-member Commission 
in April and received the en- 
dorsement of the Polk County 
Board of County Commission- 
ers at its October 26th meeting. 

Woods said the proposal in- 
cludes the construction of a 
water control structure between 
Lake Kissimmee and Lake Hatch- 
ineha which will maintain the 
water levels in Hatchineha and 
Lake Cypress during the draw- 
down of Lake Kissimmee. 

Lake Kissimmee _ will be 
lowered by April 1, 1977, to a 
level which will expose 45 per 
cent of the lake bottom for a 
period of at least two months 
and will be reflooded by Octo- 
ber, 1977. When this is complet- 
ed, the structure between the 
two lakes will be removed and 
navigation restored. 

The Fisheries chief pointed 
out that two of the many bene- 
fits from the drawdown include 
an improvement in the habitat 
and a substantial increase in the 
size of largemouth bass and 
other sportfish. 

The project on the lake is 
being conducted with the assist- 
ance of the Central and South 
Florida Flood Control District, 
which is responsible for the de- 
sign, siting, construction, oper- 
ation and maintainance of the 
proposed water control struc- 
ture. 

(continued on next page) 
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WHAT - IZ - IT ? 


Jim Bruce, Tallahassee out- 
door enthusiast, has spent a good 
bit of time knocking about in the 
out-of-the-way places in north- 
west Florida. 

As an interested observer of 
the area’s animal life, he’s pretty 
well up on identification of 
tracks and other wildlife signs. 

But a collection of prints 
he observed on the Ed Ball Wild- 
life Management Area in Gulf 
County has him stumped. Nor 
have any of the other woods- 
runners he’s contacted on the 
matter been able to shed any 
light on it. 

Since the on the spot sketch 


(continued from preceding page) 


FISH 
MANAGEMENT 


AWARDS 


The award for the Outstanding 
Fish Management Project for 
1975-76 was won this year by 
the fish hatcheries. The award is 
presented annually to a project 
within the fish management sec- 
tion of the Commission Fisheries 
Division. 

According to Assistant Fish 
Management Coordinator Jon 
Buntz, the hatcheries won the 
award on the basis of overall pro- 
duction and performance despite 
an unusually heavy work load, 
Additionally, the hatcheries were 
cited for having completed an 
outstanding annual report which 
documents their history, produc- 
tion and accomplishments. 

While the hatcheries took 
home the bacon in the group a- 
ward category, Dewey Weaver of 
the Northeast Region was honor- 
ed as the Fish Management Spe- 
cialist of the Year. Weaver’s job 
knowledge as well as his demon- 
strated professional ability earn- 
ed the award. 
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made by Bruce has been on dis- 
play in the FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE office, visitors have made 
some wild guesses as to the iden- 
tity of the track maker—all the 
way from a deer with mishappen 
feet to an extraterrestrial flying 
saucer pilot. 

At any rate, somewhere out 
there in the brush, piney woods 
and swamps of the Ed Ball area, 
there seems to be some out-of- 
the-ordinary creature running 
around loose. 

Any of our readers have the 
key to the mystery (with proof 
to back it up, of course)? We’d 
like to hear from you. 
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Hatchery Superintendent Charles Starling 


Hatcheryman Harrell Revels 


Specialist Dewey Weaver 
Hatcheryman Elvis Rogers 
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PCB LEVELS IN GAME BIRDS 

High levels of polychlorinated 
biphenyls (PCB’s) have been 
found in some game birds along 
the Coosa River in Georgia re- 
cently, according to Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 
The Georgia Board of Human 
Resources said that the concen- 
trations of PCB’s are dangerous- 
ly high. 

The board did not close the 
region to hunting, as it did to 
commercial fishing two months 
ago, but cautioned hunters that 
mallards, wood ducks, and wood- 
cocks sampled from the area reg- 
istered “some pretty high lev- 
els of PCB’s and should not be 
eaten.” 

The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration considers any PCB count 
higher than five parts per million 
(PPM) dangerous for human con- 
sumption. Of four woodcocks 
tested from the Coosa area, the 
“hottest” had 28 PPM. Mallards 
checked out at 11.5 PPM. 

PCB’s are chemicals used in 
the manufacture of electrical 
capacitors and _ transformers. 
They are suspected of causing 
liver and gallbladder cancer in 
humans. A manufacturing plant 
released PCB’s into the Coosa 
River. 


FAKAHATCHEE STRAND ADDITION 

An additional 8,761 acres will 
be added to the state’s holdings 
in Fakahatchee Strand, with the 
recent approval of the Governor 
and Cabinet to release $3.3 mil- 
lion from the Environmentally 
Endangered Lands account to 
purchase the land from GAC 
Corporation. 

Acquisition of the property, 
consisting of scattered small par- 
cels in the Remuda Ranch area 
of Collier County, will bring the 
state’s total holdings in the 
Strand to about 34,005 acres. 

Fakahatchee Strand is one of 
southern Florida’s outstanding 
natural features, known as a wa- 
ter source for the Everglades 
National Park as well as habitat 
for its rare and endangered 
wildlife. 
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EVERGLADES CONSERVATION & SPORTSMAN’S CLUB DONATION 


The law enforcement division 
of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission received a big 
boost recently as the Everglades 
Conservation and Sportsman’s 
Club donated three Honda ATC 
90’s and three CB radios to the 
Commission. 

Walt La Roche, president of 
the club, said the presentation 
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of the equipment demonstrates 
the club’s concern for improved 
law enforcement capabilities in 
Collier and Monroe counties. 
Captain O. G. Kelley, Ever- 
glades Region Law Enforcement 
Supervisor, said the ATC 90’s 
and CB radios will provide wild- 
life officers with valuable tools 
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(continued from preceding page) 
for locating and apprehending 
game law violators. 

Wildlife officers have begun 
using the equipment throughout 
the two-county area in wildlife 
protection activities. 


1977 NRA HUNTING ANNUAL 


The National Rifle Association 
recently released its 1977 NRA 
HUNTING ANNUAL, the au- 
thoritative guide for hunters and 
outdoorsmen, 

The heart of the 160-page, col- 
or-illustrated volume is the popu- 
lar Denali Directory, a listing of 
nearly 500 hunting camps, out- 
fitters, guides and shooting pre- 
serves and the general hunting 


seasons for each state, Canadian 
province and Mexico. 

Information concerning | li- 
cense and tag fees, firearms and 
bowhunting regulations is also 
detailed. 

Another facet of the book is 
the big game survey by species, 
listing the latest figures on popu- 
lation, hunter harvest and hunter 
success for several popular game 
animals. 

The 1977 NRA HUNTING 
ANNUAL is available through 
NRA Authorized Dealers, or by 
sending a check or money order 
for $4.00 to NRA Membership 
Services, 1600 Rhode Island Av- 
enue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


CROWDER GYM DEDICATION 


WOE 


On August 8, 1976, while a 
squad of Green Berets stood 
at attention, former ‘Screaming 
Eagle” Bill Horan dedicated a 
new gymnasium to the memory 
of Sgt. Dan Crowder. The cere- 
mony took place at Horan’s 
American Cheerleading Academy 
in Leesburg. 

Crowder, a Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission wildlife 
officer, was killed in the line of 
duty by a poacher he was at- 
tempting to apprehend. He was 
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Bill Horan unveils sign over the 
doorway to Crowder Gym. Com- 
manding Officer of the 3rd Spe- 
cial Forces Battalion, Lt. Col. 
Richard Weinberg observes. The 
photo is by Thomas Fincher. 


also an N.C.O. in the Special 
Forces battalion of the Florida 
National Guard. 

The brief ceremony ended 
with four Special Forces skydiv- 
ers landing in front of the build- 
ing in tribute. 


FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE 


Dedicated to the appreciation 
and enjoyment of our wildlife heritage, 
and to a fuller understanding of efforis 
directed toward the protection, 
restoration, enhancement, and wise use 
of our natural resources. 
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The Royal Palm 


Royal palms were originally men- 
tioned in the late 18th century by 
William Bartram who found these 
magnificent trees at Lake Dexter on 
the St. Johns River. But it wasn’t 
until 1859 that these trees were con- 
firmed as occurring naturally in 
Florida. Since that time, cold weather 
has restricted the range of naturally 
occurring royal palms to the southern 
tip of the peninsula such as these 
trees photographed in a hammock 
in Collier County. Interest in Dade 
County's Royal Palm Hammock led 
to its being purchased by the Florida 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
1915. A 960-acre buffer zone was 
donated by Mrs. Henry Flagler and 
the entire parcel was designated as 
Royal Palm State Park—later to 
form the nucleus of Everglades 
National Park. 


GRAY SQUIRREL 


Gray squirrels, known to many as ‘‘cat squirrels” are 
found in every county in Florida. In fact, the southernmost 
gray squirrels in the U.S. occur in the upper Keys. A varied 
diet which includes acorns, pine and hickory nuts, occasion- 
al young birds, tupelo berries and even mushrooms, allows 


the bushy-tail to flourish in most of Florida’s diverse habi- 


tats. Smaller than his near relative, the fox squirrel, and 


larger than his distant cousin, the flying squirrel, the “‘gray” 
is also more numerous in Florida. In early March and occa- 
sionally mid-summer, the female gray squirrel bears her 
young, averaging three per litter. Within three months, the 
young squirrels are weaned and on their own, living up to 
15 years in rare instances. 


Photo by Wallace Hughes 


